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| views are right, both as regards slavery and its 
| relation to the war, we individually fully believe. 


HARPE R ’S WEE KLY. | That an enormous -.ride toward their adoption 


has been made by the country, under the teach- 


Saturpay, JUNE 11, 1864. ing of the war, is as evident as the progress of 


General Grant toward Richmond. But that 


ee | no policy is wise or practicable which is not sup- 


OUR WAR MAPS. 


Tur readers of Hazree’s Weexty will find it for their | 


aivantage to preserve for eonstant reference the two 
elaborate and complete Maps of the Seat of War pub- 
lished in Number 387. Every important place and 
position is so carefully laid down in these Maps that 
the reader can trace upon them, from day to day, the | 
movements of our armies under Grant in Virginia | 
and under Snemman in Georgia, and those of the enemy | 
under Lug and Jounsron, opposed to them. They can | 


thus gain a clear and int view of the decign and 





effect of the various movements and counter-movements 





of the belligerents 


THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION. 

T' seems to be understood that the Baltimore 

| ( venti on t 7th of June, will nom- 
inate Mr. Lincoxy for re-election. Th 

’ » expressed of the wisdom 





} views 





v 1 we have hit 
of this course have not been changed by any of 
the events of the summer. The charges made 


against him, of the exercise of arbitrary power 
y the Copperheads, and of indifference to the 
Mr. WenpELL Pau.uips, 
the first case, a mere party 
nd, a profound misappre- 

rrests have been made by 
in every war they must be 
11 question is whether 
er ally abused. That mis 
un made is to say that mer 





his 


: t there has been a peculiar- 
ly dangerous exercise of this power, whether in 
the detail or in the intention, he is a very hardy 
man who would seriously affirm 

Of course we do not gravely combat the asser- 
tion that the President has menaced our liber- 
ties, and meant to menace them. There is a 
phrase in the western part of the State, applied 
to very difficult enterprises, that you might as 
well try to scull up Niagara as do that. This is 
advice of exactly the proper dignity to be offered 
to gentlemen who, mindful of Junius and the 
t phleteers, t pt to depict Mr. Lixcotx 
as playing the part of Cuarves or James Stv- 
ant. The President’s policy, if an English 
precedent must be found, is to be sought rather 
in that of Wittiam Tae Turrp, who established 
the British Constitution. Nor will the student 
forget that, while James was the advocate of the 





divine right of kings, against the political power 
of the people, so the Copperhead gentlemen who 
decry the President are the champions of the 
privileges of rebellious slaveholders against the 

il rights of man. It is enough to know 
that these indignant vindicators of civil rights 


against executive usurpation are the zealous pol- 
ians who repudiate the principles of the Dec- 


JEFFERSON Davis, 
atte lection in which he and his friends 








tak 1 them by force of arms 
ent of which he has lost 

the con ol, and these gentlemen 
i00thly consider that Davis and his friends 
have been goaded and exasperated into an un- 
fortunately erroneous position. The President 


in the extreme peril of the country, takes sum- 
mary steps which the Constitution expressly 
authorizes, or even, in his zeal to maintain the 


Government and the national welfare, takes a 








p which is debatable, and the same gentle- 
men explode in columns of horror at the wanton 
i ion of our liberties. It is a party cry, and 

i ind Odd 

ane other complaint urged by gentlemen of 
’ n Mr. Puticirs is the spokesman is that the 
President considers slavery the only sacred thing 

1¢ country rhis seems to us simply a rhe- 
torical misstatement. But the very fact that | 

ol body of opponents decry his interference 

lavery, and t another denounce him for 

ig to touch it,shows what? Itshows that 

bh warily and wisely with the most diffi- 

il all the questions of the war—neither 


hindered nor hastened by the sour accusations 
of one side, or the caustic taunts and bitter mis- 





representations of t! ther. The argument of 
Mr. Puriiirs and his friends is, that if the Pres- 
nt could set aside the Aaheas « rpus, which 
the most sacred of civil rights, as it is con- 


ceded he had the power to do, then he might 
erta nly have abolished slave ry, which is the 
most infamous of human wrongs Sut the re- 
piy to this, which is so obvious that it would 

m impossible for it to escape the attention of 
those who did not wish to avoid it, is plainly 
this: that both in the suspension of the writ and 
in any measure of emancipation the President 
raust be controlled by his conviction of public 
approval, It is very clear that the public mind 
might be entirely ready for one step, when its 
opposition to the other might be so resolute as 
to imperii the very_object for which alone both 
steps were to be taken. Indeed the fallacy of 
this complaint is that it requires of Mr. Lixcoiy 

embody in his policy as President the views 
held by a few of the most advanced Abolition- 
ists, when nothing can be clearer than that the 
views of these gentlemen are not those of the 


great mass of the American people. That those 


ported by popular conviction, is beyond dispute. 
While, therefore, it is the duty of every sincere 
citizen to influence public opinion by every 
means he can command, so that it will take the 

iple, manly, American ground of fair play for 
all men, it is idle for him to denounce the Gov- 
ernment for not taking for granted what it knows 
to be untrue. 

The Government can not carry on this war 
by doing what it thinks to be abstractly right, 
but by doing all the right that is practicable. 
If we believed Mr. Lixcotn were likely to be 
unable to see or unwilling to do that, we should 
oppose him as warmly as we support him. if 
we thought that he lagged behind public senti- 
ment we should feel that he retarded it. - It is 
because we believe that the nation is heartily in 
earnest in its resolution to maintain the Union; 
that it sees every day more and more clearly 
that Union without Liberty is impossible; that 
it will very soon establish the personal, and ul- 
timately the political, liberty of all innocent and 
capable citizens; and because Mr. Lrxcory, 
with marvelous sagacity, with incorruptible hon- 
esty, and with conspicuous ability represents 
this movement of the popular mind, that we 
hope to see him President for another term. 
The London Spectator, which has been calmly 
friendly to us throughout the war, says in words 
which we cordially approve: ‘* How any honest 
Northerners who read these noble words [in the 
Kentucky letter], and see how modestly yet 
firmly Mr, Lincotn has acted on the lessons 
which have opened his eyes to the great Divine 
purpose of this war, can meditate the substitu- 
tion of any untried man for the next President, 
we find it hard indeed to conceive.” 


COMMON-SENSE VERSUS PREJ- 
UDICE. 

In the late meeting of the Methodist General 
Conference in Philadelphia the Rev. Dr. Moopy 
is reported to have said that he ‘‘ thought God 
Almighty was going to give us an exodus of the 
whgle colored concern to South America.” And 
what exodus does the good Doctor think that 
the same beneficence is going to give us for the 
whole rebel concern, or the whole German con- 
cern, or the whole Irish concern, or the whole 
English or French concern? Above all, what 
exodus for the whole concern of well-meaning 
but not very philosophical gentlemen who com- 
placently theorize about the wholesale exporta- 
tion of the class most valuable to any country, 
the laborers ? 

The man of African descent born in America 
has exactly the same natural rights here, as a 
man and a native, that the man of European or 
Asian descent has. All that he asks, and all 
that any body can fairly ask for him, is that he 
may be allowed to have the same chance with 
every other man to enjoy those rights. Why 
take all the laborious trouble to prove that we 
must do for him what nobody proposes to do for 
any one else? He has had immense disadvan- 
tages here because he has been enslaved: but 
even Bishop Horxtys knows perfectly well that 
he was enslaved not because he was unable to 
take care of himself, nor because we were so 
nervously anxious about his eternal salvation, 
but because other men wanted to be rich without 
working. The most subtle apologist for slavery 
never quite dared to assert that the Africans 
would have been stolen to bring them to God 
if they had not been wanted to serve Mammon. 
The very urgency of the plea of Christianizing 
them only shows the depth of the consciousness 
of the wrong done them. 

There is no question whatever that the only 
thing necessary at present in regard to them is, 
that we shall all recover from a prejudice which 
some of us amusingly call an *‘ instinct,” and 
that every man who has been freed by the war 
shall be protected against the consequences of 
that prejudice. The “ instinct” against the Af- 
rican race is akin to the old ‘‘ instinct” against 
Jews, which would hardly at this day be distin- 
guished by men of sense with so fine a name. 
We are told that the colored men aspire to so- 
cial and political equality. Somebody, with a 
shudder, whispers that they aspire to marry our 
sons and daughters! Do they? We demand 
the proof. We challenge any body who says so 
to state a single instance of the kind, not that 
he knows, but that he has ever heard of. The 
fact is, that they no more demand to marry us 
than we to marry them. Marriage is an affair 
of mutual inclination, and when there is a gen- 
eral mutual inclination to marriage between the 
| people of different races they will marry. Un- 
til then they will not. Social equality is settled 
by individual taste, not by a theory of races. 
| The people of African descent in this, as in all 
countries, leave that question to solve itself. 
| Might we not, with advantage, emulate their 


wisdom ? 
' 





But they aspire to political equality! Cer- 
| tainly they do. They would be very poor Amer- 
| icans if they did not, Surely, if an emigrant 











from the Isle of Skye, wretched, ignorant, drunk- 
en, degraded, utterly useless, or a nuisance and 
pest to the country, may justly aspire to politic- 
al equality, as he does, the moment he sets foot 
upon our shore, it would be very difficult to 
show way a man native to the soil, half of whose 
blood may be the blood of the worthy Mason of 
Virginia, for instance, or the sober WiGFALL 
of Texas, or the valorous Toomss of Georgia, 
and who is himself honest, industrious, and in- 
telligent should not aspire? In a Government 
like ours we would as soon trust to the vote of 
Freperick: Dovetass, for instance, as to our 
| own, or to that of the last ship-load of emigrants 
from any part of the world. If you say that his 
is an exceptional case, we reply that it is no 
more exceptional, the numbers and circum- 
stances considered, than any intelligent vote 
among the mass of voters. If you say that, 
however worthy an individual may be, yet that 
the general feeling against the class makes it 
unwise to do any thing toward enfranchising 
them, which is the ground of Mr. Doo.itTLz, 
of Mr. Cowan, and of Mr. Ten Eyck in the 
Senate, you merely say that the existence of a 
prejudice makes it wise to yield to it; which may 
be true so far as any specific act is concerned, 
but which can never be true as regards the 
duty of resisting and exposing the prejudice. 
In other words, there may be a choice of evils. 
We would not have a law which is not support- 
ed by general conviction ; for such a law, good or 





bad, is sure to be evaded and to bring the an- 
thority of law into contempt. But we would 
certainly, by every means possible, endeavor to 
influence public opinion to demand and to sus- 
tain any law based upon natural equity. There 
is, undoubtedly, a wide opposition to what is 
called negro suffrage. But that opposition is 
the sheerest possible prejudice. It is an oppo- 
sition to the fundamental doctrine of our Gov- 
ernment, to experience, and to common-sense. 
It is an opposition springing from no “instinct,” 
but from a prejudice which inevitably exists 
against a class whose color is the badge of its 
enforced servility, and a prejudice which is most 
carefully cherished by the most despicable parti- 
san appeals. Now, while an opposition of this 
kind must be accepted by every legislator and 
by every reasoner as a fact, it is still an opposi- 
tion which no truly sensible and patriotic man 
will cease to combat until it disappears. Events 
themselves combat it, and we have yet to- see 
whether the men who have heroically exposed 
their lives in defense of the flag to more dan- 
gers than any other soldiers are to have less 
privilege under that flag than all others. 

If indeed we mean to limit the suffrage then 
the conditions must be universal, or we sow the 
seeds of discord and trouble. We may require 
a stated intelligence, or a certain property, as a 
qualification ; but if we do, we must not presume 
against a candidate’s satisfaction of the condi- 
tions because he is of one race, or country, or 
color, or another. 

We are at war because we have. refused to 
treat one class of our population as we concede 
that all men should be treated, namely, with 
perfectly fair play ; and we shall be at war un- 
til we have conquered the “ instinct” which de- 
nies to intelligence, moral worth, and industry 
that absolute equality before the law which we 
freely allow to ignorance, immorality, and deg- 
| radation. May the good Providence upon which 
Dr. Moopy relies grant us a sure and speedy 
exodus for **the whole concern” of such ‘‘ in- 
stincts |" 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF THE 
PRESIDENT. 

Upon page 373 of this paper we present the 
latest portrait of the President of the United 
States. He is represented attended by his two 
secretaries, Mr. Nicovay seated by his side, and 
Mr. Hay standing by the table. In this earn- 
| est, care-worn face, saddened by a solemn sense 
| 
} 





of the great responsibility which in God's Prov- 
idence has devolved upon him, we see the man 
who said to his neighbors, as he left his home 
three years ago, that he was called to a graver 
task than any chief magistrate since WasH1Nc- 
ron, and whose simple faith and devotion bade 
him ask them to pray for him. 

From that moment to this, through three 
years of tremendous war, beginning amidst 
clouds and darkness, and gradually emerging 
into a more cheerful light of hope and final 
success; through an infinite perplexity of events, 
which have sometimes elated the bitterest ene- 
mies of the national life, and sometimes dis- 
heartened its most sanguine friends, the faith 
of the President has never wavered, nor his 
hand faltered. And now in the beginning of 
his last year of office, his policy fully declared, 
and the army of the Union, freed from baffling 
jealousies, united and resolved, under a mili- 
tary chief whom even the enemy fears and re- 
spects, the President commands a more univers- 
al respect, a more thorough confidence among 
all faithful citizens at home and trusty friends 
abroad than any President since WASHINGTON. 
Look thoughtfully at this rugged face. In 
| its candor, its Sagacity, its calmness, its stead- 


iness and strength, there is especially conspicu- 


ous the distinctive American. The hardy, sim- 
| ple traits of the best American character are 





Grant in our paper of three weeks ago, and there 
you see another purely American face. ‘There 
are the same homely honesty, capacity, and te- 
nacity, the same utter freedom from every kind 
of cant and affectation, in each. It is to such 
men, one in the council, the other in the field, 
in every fibre, in every heart-beat, in every hope 
and thought and word, in every instinct and 
quality, American, that the salvation of Amer- 
ican institutions has been providentially intrust- 
ed. Children of the people both of them, sprung 
from the poorest and plainest ancestry, as un- 
pretending and unselfish in their high places 
to-day as in the time when they were both un- 
known, these two men illustrate at once the 
character of American civilization and of the 
American people. There is but one prayer 
in the great multitude of American hearts to- 
day, God bless President Liyco_n and General 
Grant! 


SENATOR POWELL’S CONSTITU- 
TIONAL ANXIETY. 

Mr. Senator Powe zt lately preposed in the 
Senate a vote of censure upon the executive au- 
thority of the Government, in closing the offices 
of two papers which had been made vehicles of 
a forgery of the President’s name to the peril 
of the country at a most critical moment in the 
war. Mr. Powe t called the act a “ violation 
of the Constitution.” But since when has he 
learned respect for the Constitution? In the 
Thirty-sixth Congress, when we were not at 
war, there was a simple proposition to guarantee 
free speech in the Southern States, the right of 
free speech in peace being an express provision 
of the Constitution, and Mr. Senator Powe .t 
voted No. If he had voted against a trial by 
jury he could not more fully have disdained the 
Constitution. We can assure the Senator that 
he took no more by his last motion than by his 
former vote. No one who has watched his 
course can have the least doubt that in his view 
nothing is more constitutional than a rebellion 
to overthrow the Government; and he must be 
an extraordinary man who believes that the 
Constitution of the United States would be safer 
if confided to the interpretation of Mr. Senator 
Powe tt and his friends VaLLANDiIGHAM, Cox, 
and Ferxanvo Woop, with the assistance of 
the papers that published the forged Proclama- 
tion, than it is in the hands of the Administra 
ticn. These gentlemen are the friends of the 
rebels ; how can they be the friends of the Union 
and the Constitution ? 


THE SEVENTH REGIMENT, THEN 
AND NOW. 


Wuew the rebel conspiracy was ripening there 
was entire confidence upon the part of* the lead- 
ers that the city of New York would stand by 
them. They counted especially upon the Sev- 
enth Regiment. It was the military representa- 
tion of the fashion and capital of the city, and 
there could, in their estimation, be no doubt of 
the course it would take. Little preliminary 
sops were administered to make every thing 
pleasant. ‘There was a removal of the remains 
of Mowroe to Virginia, and the Seventh Regi- 
ment was the escort. There was a dedication 
of a Wasuincton Monument in Washington, 
when a Virginian was the orator and the Sev- 
enth was the guard of honor. It would be a 
very pleasant beginning, it was thought, to hav 
so pretty a regiment ready drilled to serve the 
aristocractic insurrection. 

The insurrection began in Charleston and 
Baltimore, and while the news of the massacre 
of loyal troops in the latter city was trembling 
along the wire, the Seventh Regiment, with 
ranks fuller than ever before, was marching 
down Broadway through that tumult of emotion 
that will never be forgotten. Turoporre Wry- 
THROP, who had joined it during the week, wrote 
the sparkling story of its march to Washington. 
But so sure was the conviction of Southern 
rebels that the regiment would be true to them 
and false to the country and Government, that 
when a friend who was in Mississippi at the 
time told his host the news of their arrival in 
Washington, he refused to believe it, and insisted 
that it could not be. Indeed the prompt move- 
ment and heroic front of this regiment was one 
of the decisive events of the war, It was the 
first shattering blow to the delusion that party- 
spirit was stronger in the free States than pa 
triotism. And to the moral effect of its action 
the historian will add that it has furnished some 
of the noblest and most efficient officers of the 
army. 

We have been recently reminded of the brill- 
iant record of the Seventh Regiment during the 
war by a characteristic sneer in the Richmond 
Examiner. General SHALER, who was captured 
by the rebels with General Seymour in the bat- 
tle of the Wilderness, was formerly Major of the 
Seventh Regiment. The rebel paper speaks ot 
the prisoners as follows : 

“The two worthies are named SHALER and SEYMOUR, 
the former has visited Richmond before in his capacity “* 
Captain of a company in the New York Seventh, whe 
that dandy regiment of Gotham cockneys was entertain 4 
here on the occasion of the Monror funeral obsequics- 
At that time, coming as a friend and (in some sense) com 
patriot, he and his comrades were received with all the 


| there. ‘Turn then to the portrait of General | cordial, uncuspicious hospitality of Virginia. Now, #4- 
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therefore, Mr. WixTer Davis, who is Chairman | ‘ieted portion of books and document chased | ht, and threatens t ' pak. : . 
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BELLE PLAIN, VIRGINIA—GENERAL GRANT’S LATE BASE OF SUPPLIES. 


BELLE PLAIN. VIRGINIA landing on Potomac Creek, constructed for the pres- | There are no houses of any sort within a mile of the | crowded with transports and naval vessels, recelv- 

sar ae ee . ent emergency, right at the foot of a range of wooded | landing, and the appearance of the surrounding | ing and unloading stores and troops; and the scene 

Bette Puacy, Virginia, the recent base of sup- | hills, along which sharp, precipitous roads wind | country is desolate in the extreme. The offing, | from the heights on a clear day was almost as full 
rude | away toward Fredericksburg, nine miles distant. | which is embraced in our sketch, was constantly | of life and animation as New York Harbor. 
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plies for General Geant’s army, is simply a 
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ARMY OF THE POTOMAC—GENERAL WARREN RALLYING THE MARYLANDERS.—Fuom 4 Serax nr A. R. Wavp.—[Seu Fusr Paor.) 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND HIS SECRETARIES.—[See Pace 370.) 
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“Fionn there, courier, what news from the front? 
Go not so fast on your galloping way! 
Have the armies met, has a battie been fought? 
Tell us which side has won the day, 
And who is living, and who lie low; 
We ali have friends in the ranks, you know.” 


“The armies met but a few days since, 
And a terrible battle has been fought; 
We are the victors, thank the Lord! 
But the victory, oh, it was dearly bought, 
For the ground is littered with Union dead, 
And the trampled grass with their blood is red.” 


“Tell me, courier, eay if you can 
How it hes fared with my own brave boy? 
Hie was the lest of five galiant sons, 
His mother’s only remaining joy.” 
Thus epoke a woman wrinkled and gray, 
As the courier paused « while by the way. 


“Your boy, good woman? Alas! he is killed; 
In the front of battle I caw him fall, 
With his face to the enemy he lay, 
Shot through the heart by a rifieman's ball; 
But tell me, mother, was your boy's life 
More dear than our cause in this deadly strife?” 


** Courter, I have siready said 
He was the child of my later years; 
I have given five to our noble cause— 
And the Lord will wipe away these tears; 
"Tis hard with one’s flesh and blood to part, 
But I yield them all with a willing heart.” 


*“ Oourier,” ssid a young wife then, 
“Is my husband living, and is he well?” 
“My Captein, lady, was wounded at first, 
Close by my side in the fight he fell; 
And asked that this token to you I'd give, 
For he knew himeelf that he could not live.’ 


“© God, he is dead! "tis my picture this; 
I bade him wear it on every field 
Close to his heart, where I placed it then, 
Praying his precious life it might shield; 
And I strove to keep the tears from my eyes 
When I! gave him to God a sacrifice!" 


** And, courier, what of Walter Holt? 
Pray tell me if of him you know aught"~— 
This from the lips of a fair young girl. . 
“I know how bravoly and well he fought, 
And I know as well that be lost an arm, 
But otherwise he ie safe from harm.” 


“ Oh, courier, teli him when you return 
liow that of one thing he may be sure: 
That t am his whenever he will; 
And ‘though he has lost an arm, and is podr, 
Bid him remember that I have two, 
And wili prove what a Yankee girl can do,” 


Then the courier spurred his foaming steed, 
Thinking aloud ac he rode away: 
“Oh, when will the night of battle clear, 
And show us the dawn of a brighter day, 
When these groans of anguish and grief shall cease 
in the goiden sunrise of perfect peace?" 


———— = 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Garimacpr's Hyan.—Nonsense! Speak grammatical- 
ty, and ssy Garibaidi's He. 








Why is the top of a bald man’s head like the North 
Pole ?— Because it is a great bear (bare) place. 
oo 
Purtine your Foor ox Iv.—* Putting your foot in it," 
it seems, ie a term of legitimate origin. Aceording to the 
** Asiatic Researches," & very curious mode of trying the 
title to land is practiced in Hindostan. Two holes are 
dug in the disputed spot, in each of which the lawyer on 
either side pat one of their legs, and there remain until 
one of them is tired, or complains of being stung by in- 
secte; in which case hie client is defeated. In our coun- 
try it is generally the client, and not the lawyer, who 
** putes his foot in it.” 











When is a woman like a watch !—When she is capp'd 
and jewe 
a 


Tus Grawt Love.—Cyster Patty. 








Dr. Mead, ceDing one day on (ey who had been 
reverely afflicted with the gout, found, to his surprise, the 
disease gone and the patient rejoicing on his recovery over 
a buttle of wine, “Come along, doctor,” exclaimed he, 
* you are just tn time te taste this bottle of Madeira; it is 

firet of a pipe that has jost been broached.” “ Ah!" 
repue’ the doctor, shaking his head, “these of Ma- 
dvira ave the cause of all your suffering” “ Well, then,” 
rejoined the gay incurable, “fi your glass; for now we 
hwve yound out the cause, the sooner we get rid of it the 


better.” 





te 


Tuxxtrs.—A farmer, by chance a companion in a coach 
with Sydney Smith, kept boring him todeath with questions, 
in the jargon of agricolturiste, about cropa, At length he 
put a poser: “And prey, Sir, how are turnips year?” 





“ Why, that, Sir,” etammered out Smith, “will md 
upon the boiled lege of mutton.” 
: aiprnin 





A drunken fellow, sitting on the steps of St. Paul's 
eburch, the cold wind blow ing chillingly round the corner, 
thas soliloquized, “ If Heaven (hic) tempers the wind to the 
(hic) shorn lamb, I with the lamb (hie) was on this corner.” 


_ ———— 


There is an aneedote of an iocest Irishman, whose min- 


gied sense of the duty of zratitede and the awkwardness 
of obligation found vent in the characteristic aspiration, 
** Oh, that 1 could see your bonor knocked down in a fight! 
Sure, and wouldn't 1 bring a faction to the rescue!” 

ee - 


A vendor of hoops was recently extolling his wares in 
presence of a customer's hushand. “No lady shofild be 
without one of these beautiful skirts,” said the vendor. 

* Well, of course not,” dryly remarked the hus “she 
should be within then.” or 
-_— ae 


A countryman was shows Galnsborough's celeb 
n ebra: 
picture of “ The Pigs.” “To be eure,” anid he. they te 
deadly — pige; but there is one fault —nobody ever saw 
three pigs feeding together but what one on ‘ 
in the trough.’ ——— 
A few days since or called on a 
lew dave since « dunner cailed ona young pei tlem: 
and presented Lim a bill, when be was somewhat — 
Ts = gent taking ‘im aside and blandly saying: 
“*My dear Si-, cali next Thursday, and I'll tell ' 
to call again,” ds ari 
. —_— 

The late Lord Petersham, a great dandy, possessed a 
cedar of snuff, arranged in Sars, said to have been worth 
thive thousand pounds. He had the finest cdliection of 
betes in ry and had a box for every day in the year. 

tv 





On @ beautiful old light biu* Sevres box being particular 
ly admired, he would icp out affectedly, “ Yes, it’s a nice 
urumer Lux; but it doesn't do for winter wear,” 
abies <p 


Partly fulfilling a promise is Uke ““eaking your word 
aad offeriug some of the hits, 


A neglected wife declares that she and her husband are 
like owe mile-stones, because she may say that he and she 
are uever seen together. 





People who have never been io Italy form very maca- 
ronious ideas about it. 





Why is a vine like a soldier ?—Because it is "listed and 
trained, and has ten-drills and shoots. 
cunicakinnsllipinmmabmamens 
*Tt's all stuff,” as the lady said to her husband, who 
was complaining of dyspepsia after a public dinner. 


_——————————— 


An eminent divine preached one Sunday morning from 
the text, “Ye are the children of the devil,” and in the 
afternoon, by funny coincidence, from the words, “ Chil- 
dren, obey your parents." 





A northern English rector used to think it polite not to 
begin service before the arrival of the equire. A little 
while ago he forgot his manners, and began, “* When the 
wicked man—" ‘Stop, Sir!” called out the clerk, * he 
ain't come yet.” 





A young gentleman from the “rooral districts," who 
advertised for a wife through the newspapers, received 
answers from eighteen husbands, informing him that he 
could have theirs. 

—e TEES ———e— 

Tue Ancients Ovrpone.—Talk of Dedalus and Icarus! 

A man made wings to his house, and had a fly in it! 
_—— 








Vensum Sar.—Time is never in a hurry, but never 
idles. 
-_ 
Were a second deluge to occur the best place to retreat 
to would, of course, be New-ark. 





GENERAL HORATIO GATES 
WRIGHT, 

Gewyerat Horatio Gates Wricnr, of whom we 
give a portrait on our first page, now commanding 
the Sixth Corps of the Army of the Potomac, enter- 
ed West Point from Connecticut in the year 1837. 
In July, 1841, he was appointed Second Lieutenant 
_of Engineers, and in January, 1842, became Acting 
Assistant Professor of Engineering in the Military 
Academy, holding the position to August of the fol- 
lowing year. In July, 1844, he was appointed As- 
sistant Professor, and in the spring of 1848 was 
made a First Lieutenant, becoming subsequently 
Captain, in the Engineer Corps. In 1861 he was 
promoted to Major, and in September of the same 
year was made Brigadier-General of Volunteers, 
and placed in command of the. Third Brigade of 
SuEeRMAN’s forces, which participated in the Port 
Royal expedition. When the Army of the South 
was reorganized, under General Hunter, General 
Wricur was, on the 23d of May, 1862, placed in 
command of the Third Brigade of General Brn- 
HAM’s First Division. Subsequently he was order- 
ed North with his brigade, and participated in 
M‘CLeLLan’s Peninsular Campaign. In July, 1862, 
he was appointed a Major-General of Volunteers, 
and ordered to the Military Department of the 
Ohio, with head-quarters at Cincinnati. He held 
this command during the advance of Brace's army 
through East Tennessee and Kentucky to the Ohio 
River, and by his ability aided in organizing forces 
for the protection of Cincinnati. He retained this 
position until March 26, 1863, when, in consequence 
of the Senate refusing to confirm his appointment 
of Major-General, he was relieved by General Burn- 
stpE, and ordered to report to head-quarters for as- 
si, nment. 

\.w a short time General Wricut was kept un- 
emp/oyed, but was at last assigned to the command 
of the First Division of the Sixth Corps. During 
the passage of the Rappahannock in November, 
1863, General Wricur was placed in command of 
the Sixth Corps, which was attached to General 
Sepewick's right wing of that army. At the 
storming of the works the command of General 
Waricur particularly distinguished itself, and Gen- 
eral Meave, in his general order of November 9, 
1863, complimented not only General WxiGur as 
corps commander, but particularly mentioned the 
division so recently under his charge. 

When the Army of the Potomac was reorganized 
during March, 1864, under General Mrapk, fer the 
present campaign, General Wricut was assigned to 
the command of the First Division of the Sixth 
Army Corps. Upon General Sepcwicx’s death he 
succeeded to the command of the corps, and has just 
been renominated as a Major-General. 





THE STATION-MASTER’S 
DAUGHTER. 


I Ap lost sight of my old college chum, Fred 
Peyper, for several years. till I accepted an invita- 
tion from him last autumn to stay a week with him 
at his home in one of the midland counties. Ac- 
cording to he met me at Wallington 
sa ae twenty miles from his 
house, the having to be 
ooctonaasil ah leaned teed ofeainete, 

“You will have to take a fresh ticket here,” said 
Fred, after I ==4 alighted from the train, and we 
had greeted each viher with a hearty shake of the 
hand. ‘You will find the booking-office at the 
upper end of the platform,” 

I-went to the window indicated by my friend, 
and obtained the needful ticket; noticing at the 
same time that I was waited upon by a young wo- 
man—rather an unusual case in I believe, 
though not so unfrequent in Scotland ; quite a mite 
“of a young woman, so slenderly proportioned was 
she, so slight of figure; with large, shy, brown 
eyes, and brown hair; with small, pa®, clearly-cut 
features; hardly to be called pretty, but with an 
expression of candor and good temper that was in- 
finitely pleasing. Whatever touches of adornment 
the otherwise dingy office had received were due to 





her busy little fingers; to her evidently belonged 

| the three pots of scarlet geraniuma, and the box of 

nagnonnette in the window; the canary, lively and 

/ loud-voiced, in its circular wire cage ; the elaborate 

piece of embroidery on the desk; and a green- 
backed volume of poems. 

‘* Are all your booking-clerks in this part of the 


country as charming as the one who has just waited 
on me?” inguired I of Fred. 








“Ah, you have seen little Madge Carliston, I 
suppose,” said he; “but you must not expect to 
find another like her. Have you never heard of her 
before? Well, then, I must relate to you a little 
circumstance which happened three or four years 
ago, and which made Madge quite a heroine in these 
parts. Let us secure a compartment to ourselves, 
and then you shall have it.” 

My friend was well known on the line, and the 
guard civilly locked the door at his bidding, and 
secured us from intrusion. Having fixed ourselves, 
therefore, comfortably in opposite corners, Fred 
proceeded to favor me with the following narra- 
tive: 

“Two years ago,” commenced he, “old David 
Carliston, the father of Madge, was station-master 


at Birkwood, a little road-side place abont fifteen | 


miles from Wallington Junction. David had been 
a soldier in his younger days, could show two or 
three medals, and had probably obtained his post 
on the line through the interest of some friendly 
director, rather than from any particular aptitude 
he himself displayed. He had been a widower for 
many years, and his small household was managed 
by his daughter Margaret, or Madge, as she was 
generally-called by ber father and every one else. 

“There was very little traffic, either goods or 
passenger, at Birkwood; so that the life led by 
David and his daughter was a very lonely one » the 
village of Birkwood itself, which contained only 
about a couple of hundred inhabitants, lying a mile 
and a half away down the main road. 

It thus fell out that Madge, having much leis- 
ure time on her hands, gradually initiated herself 
into the duties of a clerk at a small station; being, 
indeed, very nimble with her pen, and in that re- 
spect the reverse of David. His duties were over 
by eight o'clock in the evening, there being no train 
which stopped at Birkwood between that bour and 
seven in the morning; and having seen that his 
night-signals were all right, the old soldier would, 
if the weather were fine, generally trudge down into 
the village, to smoke his pipe and drink an evening 
glass at the Farriers’ Arms, at which place, by vir- 
tue of his military experiences and his two medals, 
he was looked upon as a hero whose dictum was in 
no case to be disputed. These nightly visits to the 
Farriers’ Arms were a source of no small disquie- 
tude to Madge, for it not unfrequently happened 
that David, rendered forgetful by the excitement 
of congenial company, and by the rude but genuine 
applause which always greeted his stories of war- 
like adventure, would imbibe more of the Farriers’ 
heady home- brewed than he could conveniently 
carry, and would reach home at a late hour in a 
state which permitted no recollection next morning 
of how he got there. 

** It was hardly likely that such a girl as Madge 
Carliston could have reached the age of seventeen, 
even in a remote place like Birkwood, without hav- 
ing suitors for her hand. Of the unfortunate re- 
jected ones who bad been sent about their business, 
with no measure of hard words, but with a gentle 
refusal, uttered half reluctantly, as though she were 
unwilling to inflict so much pain, the only one 
known to me by name was young Will Ferguson, a 
guard on the line, Will had tried his fortune, and 
had been rejected, like others before him ; but wheth- 
er there was something in Madge’s soft refusal which 
would not permit him to despair of success, or wheth- 
er it was owing to the constancy and true nature of 
his affection, be still went on loving as before, and 
would by no means take his rejection as final. ‘ It's 
a woman’s privilege to change her mind,’ he would 
say; ‘and who knows but that Madge may change 
hers!" 

“ Will’s most formidable rival was handsome 
black-eyed Dick Carradus, son of Lord Alfreton’s 
bailiff—a village scape-grace, who had been turned 
out of doors by his father some before; had 
then gone to Australia, and had come back, after 
being five years away, quite as poor as he went, 
and was now living at bome on sufferance, till 
something should turn up likely to suit his lazy 
abilities. 

‘* Dick had not been back long before he singled 
out little Madge Carliston as the object of his atten- 
tions. He began by paying court to her father, 
and would lounge up to the station of a morning, 


having no work of his own to engage him, and F 


smoke and chat with the old man between trains, 
listen with respectful attention to his long-winded 
stories, retail the latest village news, and give him 
now and then a helping-hand with his garden ; 
so that, after a time, the morning seemed long and 
dull which was not enlivened by a visit from laugh- 
ing, good-tempered Dick. To Madge he made no 
open profession of his love, being quick enough to 
perceive that she was one of those who are not to be 
won ina day; but he let her see in twenty different 
ways how constantly she dwelt in his thoughts. To 
what extent he succeeded in winning her aifections 
no one ever knew, but that she was inclined to fa- 
vor his suit seems certain; indeed it would have 
been strange if a girl of her limited experience and 
slight knowledge of the world, without any previ- 
ous liking for another, had remained insensible to 
the manifold attractions of Dick. 

“ Matters had progressed thus for some months 
without seeming to progress at all, when, one au- 
tumn forenoon, Dick lounged up to the station ac- 
companied by a stranger, whom he presented to 
David as his friend Mr. Kulp, from Ausiralia. 
Madge, who was looking on unseen from behind 
the blind that shaded the open window, though 
she had never seen a more sinister and i i 
visage than that of Mr. Kulp. He was dressed in 
a new, shiny suit of black, in which he looked very 
awkward and ill at ease, his great horny hands be- 
ing especially difficult to dispose of, and wandering 
incessantly into his pockets and out of them again ; 
he would evidently have felt more at home in the 
red shirt and highlows of a digger. His face and 
neck were the color of a brick, and his shaggy red 
hair and long red beard, rudely trimmed by some 
country barber, did not add to the attractiveness of 





his appearance. His features were bold and suffi- | 


ciently well-shaped; but the expression of his eyes 


mistaken as to the nature of the soul that gazed 
loweringly out.of their treacherous depths. Madge 
could not help wondering to herself how it hap- 
pened that laughing, careless Dick had come to 
choose such a man as this Kulp for his companion. 

‘* David ‘went into the house, and presently re- 
turned with a jug of ale and some glasses; and 
Mr. Kulp having produced some cigars, the three 
sat down on one of the benches outside the station, 
and proceeded to enjoy themselves after their own 
fashion. 

“** We had Lord Alfreton’s family here yesterday 
afternoon,’ said David, after a while. ‘There was 
three truck-load of luggage and things, besides eight 
horses, and a lot of dogs; and a rare lot of money 
it came to. Fact is,’ continued the old soldier, ‘I 
never was so busy since I came here as I’ve been 
this morning ; for Baylis, the cattle-drover, sent me 
word a week ago to get him twenty wagons ready 
by this morning; and sure enough, by five o'clock 
he was here with a lot of staring, half-mad bullocks; 
and rare and cold it was too at that hour; but we 
got them all safe into the trucks, and the engine 
fetched them at eight o'clock—quite a little train 
of themselves. And then Baylis came into the 
house, and had a bit of breakfast with me, and 
paid me for the carriage of the cattle. Why, lads, 
I shall have over a hundred and fifty pounds to 
send to bank in the morning. I'll warrant such a 
thing never happened before since Birkwood was a 
station ;’ and the old man chuckled to himself as he 
emptied his glass, and seemed to look upon the whole 
matter as an excellent joke. 

‘Shortly afterward Dick and Mr. Kulp took 
their leave, the former depositing on the window- 
sill a little bunch of flowers for Madge, who still 
kept resolutely within doors. The two walked 
slowly down the road, conversing earnestly togeth- 
er, Mr. Kulp apparently endeavoring to impress 
some important point on the attention of the half- 
reluctant Dick; and in a few minutes the latter 
came hastily back, and going up to David, who was 
busy digging in his garden by this time, said: 

‘*“ You'll be down at the Farriers’ to-night, won't 
you, governor? There's to be a bit of a dahlia- 
show among the villagers, and they'll be sure to 
want you to act as one of the judges.’ 

“*T1l drop down, lad, after the eight o’cloct. 
train has gope, and that’s as soon as I can leave ; 
not that I know much about dahlias, but I can give 
my opinion, I dare say, as well as another man.’ 

‘*So, with a renewed good-morning, Dick finally 
departed, and having rejoined Mr. Kulp, who was 
lounging over a gate waiting the return of his 


ngs 

Madge from her eyrie, but she had been too far 
the conversation between Dick and 
the garden. When she was certain 
were finally gone she stole down 
taking possession of the flowers, kissed 
them carefully into water. Then 
her work, humming an old song to 
but she could not get rid of the idea that 
malignant eyes of Mr. Kulp were furtively 
wherever she went. 

hen David had attended to the eight o'clock 
t into the house and changed his hat 
Madge that he was. going down 
but that he should not be late 
was too much accustomed to her 
evening absences to think any thing of 
and had learned from experience that when 
mged his intention of being home at an 
hour he was pretty sure to be later than com- 
. Having arranged his neck-tie to her satis- 
faction, and given him a parting kiss, she made up 
the fire, lighted the candle, and sat down to her 
sewing, quite content to pass the long evening all 
alone in the solitary station-house. 

“Having sewn till she was tired, she put her 

work away, and then got out her hymn-book, and 
marked one or two hymns to be sung by her schol- 
ars at school on the following Sunday; then she 
read a while; and then, all unconsciously to her- 
self, her eves. softly closed, and she knew nothing 
more. 
‘She was roused by the clock close above ber 
head striking eleven, and at the moment she open- 
ed her eyes she was startled by seeing, or believing 
that she saw, the handle of the door on the opposite 
side of the room slowly and noiselessly turned, as 
though some one were trying to open it from the 
outside. The door in question led on to the plat- 
form, but fortunately she had shot the bolt into its 
place after seeing her father down the road, The 
blood thrilled through her heart as she gazed with a 
sort of horrible fascination on the revolving handle, 
and in a moment she was as thoroughly awake as 
ever she had been in her life. She listened, with 
all her senses on the alert, but the silence remained 
unbroken save by the ticking of the clock and the 
faint singing of the telegraph wires in the breeze 
outside. She kept her eyes fixed intently on the © 
door for what seemed to her an intolerably long 
time, but there was no movement, nor any sign of 
life other than her own beating heart; so, with a 
sigh of relief, she at length wrenched her eyes away, 
and persuaded herself that, in the confusion of that 
first waking moment, her senses must have misled 
her. The hour was late, and her father could not 
be long now; so she would just make every thing 
secure below stairs, and then go and lie down on 
her bed without undressing, in readiness to run 
down at his first knock. 

“It was hardly pleasant going about the house 
after seeing that strange movement of the door- 
handle; but she nerved herself to the effort, al- 
though the eyes of Mr. Kulp seemed to stare out 
at her with baleful intensity from every dusky cor- 
ner, and to lie in wait for her behind every door. 
But the task, after all, was only a short one; and 
when she had seen that all the doors and windows 
were properly secured, and that there was nothing 
to be feared from the fire, she took up her candle, 
and walked slowly and steadily up the short flight 
of stairs which led to her own and her father's bed- 
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was so thoroughly bad, that it was impossible to be | rooms on the upper floor. After glancing into the 
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latter room, and seeing that the cash-box was there 
as usual on the chest of drawers, she forward 
into her own chamber, the window of which looked 
out at the back of the station, and down the roed 
that led to the village. 

“It was David’s custom, as an extra measure 
of precaution, to place the cash-box in his bedroom 
overnight. After the departure of the last train 
he made up his receipts for the day, and put the 
amount into the box which traveled backward and 
forward between the bank and the station, ready 
for conveyance to head-quarters; so that when 
Madge saw the box where it always stood over- 
night she felt quite satisfied as to its safety, and 
never once thought whether the amowht it contain- 
ed might be great or small. 

‘* Perfectly assured by this time that the move- 
ment of the door-handle was a pure piece of imag- 
ination on her part, and having quite recovered the 
steadiness of her nerves, now that she was safe in 
her own little bower, she sat down in front of the 
giass, and leisurely proceeded to brush out her long 


” “brown hair, pausing now and then to smell at the 


bouquet left by Dick, and humming a familiar tune 
to herself, wondering how much later her father 
would be, and becoming more anxious, as the time 
verged on toward midnight, as to the condition in 
which he would reach home. She had sat thus for 
some time, when she was startled by the noise of 
something striking against the window. She got 
up, put the candle in the furthest corner of the 
room, drew aside the blind, and looked out. The 
moon was nearly at the full, but thick masses of 
cloud overshadowed the sky, leaving only a sort 
of dull half-light, in which nothing could be clearly 
discerned. There was, however, sufficient light for 
Madge to make out the familiar figure of Dick Car- 
radus beckoning to her with one hand, as though 
he wished to speak to her, Her fears took alarm 
at once; something had happened to her father, 
and Dick had come to break the bad news to her. 
She drew up the blind and flung open the window 
with hands that trembled so much that they could 
scarcely do her bidding, dreading, yet longing, to 
know the worst. 

“*Your father has been taken with a fit at the 
Farriers’ Arms,’ said Dick, ‘and I am come to fetch 
you. Make haste, and put on your things, and let 
us be off.’ 

“* Dick was standing in an open space of ground 
about a dozen yards from the house, where his figure 
could be plainly made out; a little to his left, and 
a few yards further from the house, was an out- 
building belonging to the station ; and Madge, while 
Dick was speaking to her, distinctly saw the head 
and shoulders of a man protruded for a moment 
from behind the gable of the building, as though in 
the act of listening, and then withdrawn; the man, 
whoever he might be, evidently thinking that, as 
the night was so much overcast, it would be impos- 
sible for any one to see him from the house. With 
a woman's intuition Madge at once felt that the 
head. and shoulders could belong to no one but Mr. 
K 
MT eies te aces ts & miteita 6: vue,’ in oulitl 
out to Dick in a hard, shrill voice which she hardly 
recognized as her own. 

‘*She came in, shut down the window, and re- 


" placed the blind, and stood for a moment with the 


fingers of both hands pressed against her eyes, think- 
ing intently. Then taking up the candle, she car- 
ried it into her father’s bedroom, the window of 
which looked in the direction opposite to her own ; 
but instead of proceeding to put on her bonnet and 
shawl, she stole back into her own dark room, and 
drew the blind about an inch on one side, and looked 
out. It was as she had thought; there were two 
of them; and at the moment she looked out they 
were talking earnestly together, as they stood close 
to the gable of the outbuilding; but next minute 
Dick seemed to pypsh the stranger back out of sight, 
and came forward himself, and took up ‘:is first posi- 
tion, close to the house, waiting for Madge to come 
out. 


“Madge stood up in a maze of doubt and fear. 
Why had not Dick come alone? And who was 
that other man hidden away behind the gable with 
Dick's connivance? Why, in fact, if Dick's story 
were true, need there be any concealment at all ? 

“* Are you ready ?’ called Dick; end then there 
came a sharp imperious summons with his knuckles 
on the door below; and then the door itself was 
tried; but it was locked. 

“Madge started out of her brief reverie, opened 
her bedroom window, and looked out for the second 
time. ‘Do make haste!’ exclaimed Dick the mo- 
ment her head was protruded from the window. 
‘How long are you going to be?’ 

*** Answer me one question,’ said Madge. ‘Did 
you co:ne up from the village alone? Is there any 
one here besides yourself? You know, Dick, 
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“ Before Dick could reply the hidden man burst 
out into the moonlight, revealing Mr. Kulp to 
Madge’s 


What we've come for is the 
know you have in the house—not the old man’s own 
money, but the belonging to the railway. 
You can drop it ly out of the window, if you 





and we'll not only have the money, but your life 
into the bargain.’ 

** The idea of any one thinking it worth while to 
rob the station had never entered the head of Madge ; 
but as Kulp spoke, she remembered that there was 
that night a much larger sum of money in the house 
than had ever been there before. Dick, from his 
frequent visits to the station, was doubtless well 
aware that old David was in the habit of keeping 
the cash in his bedroom, as a security against 
thieves. All these thoughts passed through her 
brain while Kulp was speaking. When he had 
done, she gave one great despairing sob, wrung 
from her by the thought of her lover's treachery, 
and her heart for the moment seemed to wither up 
within her. But the necessity for immediate action 
was pressing—she would have time enough in the 
dark future before her to brood over her sweet- 
heart's baseness. What must she do? If her fa- 
ther was not ill, as these men had first averred, 
then why had he not come home? He had never, 
even when most overcome, staid out till this hour. 
Was it not possible—nay, probable—that they had 
murdered him first, to get him out of the way, and 
had then come on to the station to complete their 
work by robbery, and perhaps murder, there ? 

“ A rude summons from Kulp cut short her brief 
reverie. ‘ Now, young woman, what are you about? 
Do you expect us to weit here all night?’ 

“*Oh, Dick, for pity’s sake, tell me what has 
become of my father?’ she said, still speaking 
through the window, and heedless for the moment 
of Kulp. . 

** Dick rose from his seat as if he were going to 
reply, but Kalp waved him back. ‘Your father's 
disposed of where he'll trouble nobody, as I told 
you before. And now let us have your answer at 
once. Do you mean to give us that money quietly 
or not?” 

‘**No—a thousand times no!’ exclaimed Madge, 
passionately. ‘Cowards that you are, come and 
take it, if you dare!’ and she shut down. the win- 
dow with a bang, as though disdaining further par- 


ley. 

‘The thought of her father lying wounded, per- 
haps dead, in some lonely spot, lent her a courage, 
a reckless audacity, that made her for the time al- 
most indifferent to any thing that could happen to 
herself. What means of defense had she? was her 
first question. Scarcely any. The doors and win- 
dows, indeed, down stairs were fastened ; but she 
knew well that they would not stand long against 
the assaults of two men determined on effecting an 
entrance. There were no arms of any kind in the 
house. There was the door at the bottom of the 
stairs opening into the kitchen—she might, per- 
haps, do a little toward that. The can- 
die was still burning where she had left it; and as 
she went into ‘the room, the cash-box containing 
the cause of all these misfortunes stared her in the 
face. Her father’s keys lay beside it, together with 
a bag containing the silver and copper retained by 
David as change. A flash of inspiration came to 
her as she looked at these things. She opened the 
cash-box, and took out the bag containing the day's 
receipts, in notes, checks, and gold, and concealed 
it in the bosom of her dress. She then put the bag 
containing the silver and copper into the box, lock- 
ed it, and threw the keys under the bed. Her next 
proceeding was to secure the frail door at the foot 
of the staircase as well as she was able, by insert- 
ing a small wooden peg above the latch, so as to 
hinder any one from opening it in the ordinary 
way; and then by piling against it several chairs 

other light articles of bedroom furniture, such 
as her limited strength permitted her to lift. She 
was well aware that even then it was a protection 
which a few minutes would suffice to demolish ; but 
every minute was a gain in her desperate strait ; 

the 


“Outside, every thing remained quiet. Could 
it be possible that they would, after all, go away 
without attacking the house? With this blessed 
hope beating warmly at her heart, Madge ran back 
to the window of her own room, and peeped through. 
Alas! no—both of them were still there. 
were stooping over a heap of sleepers 
close at hand for the purpose of relaying the line ; 
and having selected one, they lifted it on to their 
shoulders, and brought it thus to the door of the 
house. At the first stroke of this novel but power- 
ful battering-+ram Madge gave a little shriek, and 
sank, white and trembling, to the ground: all her 


leap out at any cost, and forgetting for the moment 
that the window, small in itself, was still further 
secured by a bar of iron running across its centre, 
sufficient to prevent even ber little body from squeez- 


ing through. 

** With a cry of despair she turned away from the 
window, and then, a moment after, almost laughed 
to herself—so sudden are the alternations of feeling 
at such a time—to think that she had forgotten all 
about the little loft over the bedrooms. Surely 
there, of all places in the house, since it was evi- 
dent that from the house itself there was now no 
escape, she would be most secure, It was a mere 
cock-loft, open to the sloping rafters of the roof, and 
lighted by a skylight composed of a single pane of 
glass; it vas used by David as a storehouse for his 
onions, seeds, and various kinds of rubbish put 
away at odd times by the old man, as never likely 
to be wanted again; but to Madge, in that hour of 
her extremity, it seemed a very harbor of refuge. 
The short broken ladder by which David gained 
access to it was always kept behind his bedroom 
door. She unlocked the door of her own room, got 
the ladder, and placed it against the wall under 





the opening into the loft, which showed black and 
grim above her head, there being no door to it or 
fastening of any kind. 

‘* Madge paused for a minute before going up the 
ladder. After feeling that the money was still safe 
in the bosom of her dress, she went lightly into her 
fatLer's room, and blew out the candle, which had 
been burning there since first taken out of her owa 
room; she next locked the doors of both rooms, put 
the keys in her pocket, and then stood to listen, 
with one foot on the ladder, ready to ascend. From 
the moment the front door was burst in to that in 
which Madge stood thue not more than two min- 
utes had elapsed, sufficient, however, for the two 
men down stairs to ransack every corner, and so 
make sure, before proceeding further, that Madge 
was hidden nowhere below. The door at the foot 
of the stairs was tried next; and the moment Madge 
heard this she mounted the ladder noiselessly, and 
creeping through the opening into the loft with the 
agility of a cat, reached down with one hand, drew 
up the ladder after her, and then sat down by the 
edge of the opening to await, with a heart that beat 
almost to bursting, whatever might happen next. 
The door not yielding easily, the battering-ram was 
applied to it, and half a dozen blows were suffi- 
cient to break it off itshinges. The furniture piled 
up behind it was quickly dragged down by the in- 
defatigable Kulp, and the way to the bedrooms was 
then clear. Madge, listening intently, heard Kulp 
inciting Dick to drink out of his brandy-fiask ; aft- 
er which he went in search of matches and a can- 
dle, for all their work hitherto had been done by the 
light “Of the clouded moon. Having procured a 
light, after a delay of some minutes, during which 
he relieved his mind by a large amount of swear- 
ing, Mr. Kulp advanced cautiously up stairs. Hav- 
ing reached the bedroom doors in safety, and find- 
ing both of them to be locked, Dick and he held a 
brief consultation. Dick was inclined to break into 
the old man's room first, being well aware that the 
money was always put there overnight; but Mr. 
Kulp, whose quick, restless eyes had caught sight 
of the opening into the loft, gave it as his opinion, 
emphasized with numerous oaths, that both bird 
and money would be found snugly hid away in that 
dark little nest at the top of the house; so it was 
agreed that he should explore the loft while Dick 
effected an entrance into David's room. Mr. Kulp’s 
first task was to fetch a couple of chairs up stairs, 
and having fixed one of them upon the other, he 
proceeded to climb carefully to the top, just as Dick 
succeeded in breaking open the bedroom door. 

“* Madge, in her hiding-place, sat quite motion- 
less, with straining eyes fixed on the opening in 
the floor, through which she momently expected to 
see Mr. Kulp’s ugly bead protruded. The clouds 
had partly cleared away by this time, and sufficient 
of the moon's light came through the little skvlight 
to enable her to distinguish the objects about her 
with tolerable clearness. She heard Mr. Kulp 
climbing laboriously on to the chairs, and thought 
to herself that a few seconds now would surely end 
all, for she never doubted that he would murder her 
when once he got her into his power. The first 
part of Mr. Kulp’s person that made its appearance 
through the trap was an immense bony hand, with 
which he seized the ledge, as a help in pulling him- 
self up. Close to the feet of Madge lay an old wood- 
en mallet; on the instinct of the moment, and with- 
out pausing to think, she grasped it, and brought 
it down with all her force on the hideous claw be- 
side her. Mr. Kulp gave a yell of mingled rage 
and pain, and being obliged to let go his hold, came 
to the floor with a terrific crash. He was on his 
feet in an instant, swearing horribly that he would 
have Madge’s blood ; but just as he was preparing 
to mount the chairs again, Dick, with a joyful cry, 
burst out of David's room, exclaiming that he had 
found the cash-box. Even then, Mr, Kulp was half 
inclined to stay at all risks, and have his revenge, 
for his hand hurt him terribly; but Dick hurried 
down stairs with the box under his arm, and Mr. 
Kulp’s cupidity rendering him fearful that unless he 
quickly followed he might perhaps never see either 
Dick or the box again, he postponed the considera- 
tion of his revenge till a future period, and hurried 
after his friend, threatening Madge with what he 
would do to her if she stirred out of the loft, or gave 
any alarm, for a full hour at the least. 

“* Madge’s ruse had succeeded. Deceived by the 
weight of the box, they had hurried away without 
opening it, thinking that it contained the money of 
which they were in search, whereas it held only the 
bag of silver and copper placed there purposely by 
Madge. But Madge knew that the respite was 
only a short one: they would not go far before 
breaking open the box, and on di_covering the de- 
ception they would hurry back, and woe be to her 
if they found her there when they returned ! 

“She would get out of the house at any risk, and 
try to make her escape across the fields. She low- 
ered the ladder, and after feeling that the moncy 
was still safe in the bosom of her dress, got down as 
quickly as possible, and so groped her way down 
stairs, and through the house on to the platform. 
In a few minutes more the night-mail would be 
due ; but alas! it did not stop at Birkwood, nor even 
slacken speed, but rushed past in complete indiffer- 
ence to the existence of any such insignificant spot. 

“ An excellent thought! She would turn on the 
reu light at the signal, and stop the train. Under 
the circumstances she felt hefself justified in doing 
this. Perhaps the train with its living freight 
would come up in time to save her from the two 
miscreants, who would certainly be back in a few 
minutes more. The hope was a faint one, but she 
could not afford to throw it away. To reach the 
semaphore, it was necessary that she should trav- 
erse the platform to that end of it nearest the road 
taken by the two men on leaving the station, al- 
though her first intention had been to try to make 
her escape by hurrying away in the opposite direc- 
tion. There was, however, no time to hesitate ; 

the risk must be run at once, if at all. So she sped 
as fast as she could to the end of the platform, and 
seizing the iron handle of the immense signal-post, 
gave it the necessary turn, which changed the glass 
jn front of the lantern at its summit, and displayed 


the red light in place of the white one. She had 
just turned to hasten back along the platform, when 
Kulp and Carradus, leaping: over a hedge about 
twenty yards away, cams suddenly upon her, and a 
loud cry from one of them proclaimed that she was 
seen. 

“In their hurry to get hack to the station, after 
discovering the trick that had been played thei, 
they had cut off the angle of the road by coming 
across a field, and were consequently unseen by 
Madge till they were close upon her. Madge was 
like a wounded animal brought to bey: to flee was 
useless, she would have been cauht before she had 
run twenty yards; resistance was equally out of 
the question ; what resistance, in fact, could a girl 
like her offer to the will of two desperate ruffians 2 
There seemed nothing left for her but. to lie down in 
dumb despair, and pray that her misery might bo 
as short as possible, As she stood thus, her fino 
and practiced ear canght tie firet faint sound of the 
approaching train—only five minutes more, and she 
would have been saved ! 

‘*She was still standing close to the semaphore. 
On the instant she turned, and despite the impedi- 
ment of hor dress, ran quickly up the iron ladder— 
up, up to the very top, till she sank exhausted on 
the little grating fixed close under the lamps for the 
convenience of lighting and cleaning them. Mr. 
Kulp laughed loud and long. 

““* What « precious fool the wench must be," he 
said with an oath, ‘to go and fix herself in trap 
like that! Now I shall have her as safe as 2 ‘pos- 
sum in a gum-trep—have her money and her life 
both, or my name is not Jared Kulp!’ 

“** Perhaps, after all, she hasn't got the money 
about her,’ said Dick, ‘it may be hidden in the 
old man’s room—under the bed, or in the chimney, 
or somewhere.’ ; 

“* Ay, ay, lad—do you think so?’ said Kulp, 
eagerly. ‘Then you just go, and have a bunt 
about, and I'll wait here at the bottom of the lad- 
der till you come back to sce that my lady dooan't 
escape. Only don't be a month away.’ — 

**Never fear,’ answered Dick, and hurried off 
into the house. 

“ Neither of the men bed yet heard the noise of 
the advancing train, for the wind was in the oppo- 
site direction; but Madge heard it coming nearer 
and nearer, bat so slowly, as it seemed to ber han- 
gering ears, that her heart within ber grew sick 
with fear that it would not arrive in time te eave 
her. No sooner had Dick disappeared than Mr, 
Kulp drew a formidable bowie-knife from some hid- 
den pocket, and having unsheathed it, seized the 
black haft between his teeth, and prepared to ascend 
the ladder ; he had evidently determined not to aweit 
the return of Dick, but to accomplish his revenge 
while his companion was away. He had made but 
two steps upward when al! at once his ear caught 
the shrill whistle of the approaching train, and he 
knew that his work must be done quickly, or else 
left undone forever. 

‘The red signal had been seen. 

“*Madge, crouching on the little fron grating un- 
der the lamps, and kept from falling by the rail 
running round it, had not been idle all this time. 

“ A day or two previously the semaphore ladder 
had been removed for repairs, and an old one tem- 
porarily substituted in ite place, fastened with a 
stout rope at the top to keep it firm, Madge's 
nimble fingers were huey with the knots before 
Kulp began to ascend; but the rope was thick, and 
the knots difficult to unfusten, and she shuddered 
to think that Kulp would reach the top before her 
purpose could be effected. She had cortrived to 
undo one of the knots, and was busy with fingers 
and teeth at the second, while Kulp was coming 
belowly up the ladder toward her. Step by step ke 
drew nearer. She tried to ca!l to him, to warn him 
of the fate before him, bat beyond a dry husky whis- 
per she had lost all power of speech. The light 
from the lamp above her shone cbliquely on bis 
shaggy head, his cruel woltieh eyes staring ferocious- 
ly up at her, and the bare knife held between his 
teeth. Half a minute more and he would have 
seized her, when, yielding to her last desperate 
effort, the knot gave way; the rope fell to the 
ground; and the ladder, no longer held in its place, 
and already trembling under the weight of Kulp, 
shook for an instant; then its tep glided slowly. 
along the smooth edge of the grating, till it slipped 
over the end, and fell swiftly through the air, with 
the terrified wretch clinging to it; and coming down 
_with a terrible crash on the coping-stone at the edge 
of the platform, rolled over with its burden on to 
the line, just as the wildly-ehrieking train forged 
slowly into the station, and came to a dead stand a 
few fect from the lifeless body lying cross its path. 

“I, who tell you this, happened to be traveling 
by the mail that night, and was quickly out of the 
train, followed by several of the passengers, te as- 
certain the reason of a stoppage so unusual. 

“Tt was Will Ferguson who picked up the body 
of Kulp from before the engine, A medical man, 
one of the passengers, pronounced him to be dead. 

‘* Some time elapsed before Madge, | ying insonsi- 
ble so far above our heads, was discovered; and 
then it was « task of considerable difficulty to get 
her down, but it was managed after a time, and the 
poor girl was laid on her bed rnconacious of all that 
was being done for her; and when she did awake 
from her state of insensibility, it was only to lapee 
into a brain-feve-, from which she did nc thorough- 
ly recover for several montha. 

” “Qld David turned up in the morning haggard 
and penitent. He had been lying dead-drunk un- 
der a hedge all night, where Kulp and Carradus 
had purposely left him. Carradus himself got cleat 
away, and has never been heard of from that day to 
this. The zailway company made Madge a hand- 
some present as soon as she got well again; bui they 
removed her father from a situation for which he 
was evidently incompetent, and made him ticket- 





collector at Wallington Junction ; . t which station 
Madge was, at her own reques*, | stalled as book- 
ing-clerk ; but I hear that she and Will Ferguson 


are about to be married; so that next time you 
come this way, perhaps, there will be no Madge 





Carliston to serve you with a ticket,” 
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A GIRL'S LOVE-SONG. 
Iv was an April morning 

When my true love went out; 
‘The wind had never a warning, 

The sky had never a doubt. 
Fair and fagitive Instres 

Flitted o'er thought and speech ; 
Hopes were hanging in clusters, 

A little out of reach. 


He wandered, he and ne other, 
Down by the little brook: 

The stones sang, one to another, 
“A king is coming! Look!” 
The brook said, cooing and creeping, 

‘Peep, and you shall see!” 
Through the leaves he went peeping, 
And there he saw—me. 


Saw me, tock me, crowned me, 
There as [ stood in my shame; 
I knew that he had found me 
Before I knew his name. 
IT went as I was fated, 
Faint with fear and surprise: 
A week and a day I waited 
Before I saw his eyes. 


I had never a whisper 
For all the words he aaid; 
But the brook was a pleasant lisper, 
it taiked to him instead. 
Brook, you told my emotion, 
Hearing him plight his vow; 
Brook, you have not a notion 
What I feel for him now!— 


Feci fur him now, as the days 
Go sailing softly by, 
Dreaming of the pleasant ways 
That out before us lie— 
Dreaming of the coming time 
When I his queer shall be, 
And ali life shall spesk in rhyme 
To my king and to me! 
2 = 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE ONLY CITY OF THE WORLD WORTH LIV- 
ING IN. 





Panis, dear, delightful, inimitable, unrivaled 
Paris, city of delights, city of art, and taste, and 
luxury ; of fashion, and elegance, and wit. Par- 
is, unapproached among carth’s most deliciods 
haunts. Paris, queen of the world. Paris, the 
only city of the world worth living in. 

Certainly. This is the refrain to a very old 
song. You and I, and every body else, have 
been singing it, always heartily. and with a kind 
of sincerity, never ad nauseam, ever since per 
railway or per diligence we first set foot in Lu- 
tetia The Beloved. There is no need to renew 
in mature age the vaccination we have had in 
our youth. The Paris virus, once imbibed, is 
not to be eradicated. 

Of course Paris is enchanting. Every body 
knows it; every body says it. One may toil, 
aud grow rich, and cie in London; one may 
drag on en existence at Vienna, vegetate at 
Brassels, prow! through the year at Florence, 
be bored at Rome, hipped at Venice, terrified 
at St. Petersbarg, stupefied at Berlin, excited at 
New York, soothed at Boston, deluded at Dub- 
lin, intoxicated at Edinburgh, astonished at Se- 
ville, amused at Milan, occupied at Amsterdam, 
fatigued at Naples, absorbed at Manchester, salt- 
ed at Liverpool, cured at Brighton, and killed 
at New Orleans; but if one wants to live, to see 
life, to enjoy life, to make the most of life, there 
is clearly no place in the world for man or wo- 
man but Paris. 

This is an assertion scarcely worth arguing 
upon, Opinions are unanimous. Of course, 
there are no bonnets in the world worth the 
Paris bonnets. The Boulevards are unequaled 
among streets. Nobody knows how to cook out 
of the Palais Royal. No pictures worth looking 
at are to be seen out of the Louvre, except, in- 
deed, those at the Luxembourg. Why pursue 
a theme so trite? While I, a single English- 
man, am dully sounding the praises of Paris, 
fifty thousand Germans, Italians, Swedes, Rus- 
sians, Poles, Czechs, Moldo-W allachs, Monte- 
negrins, Magyars, and Mussulmans are crying 
out that Parisian life is the life of lives, and that 
the only city worth living in is I’aris. 

Lily ‘Floris lived in Paris for seven years. 
Until she was fifteea years of age she never 
passed that gloomy porte cochére in the outer 
wall of the Pension Mareassin. It was her pen- 
itentiary, her prison-house ; and a terrible one it 
was 

There was s vast play-ground ; and in it, when 
she was not under punishment, she was privileged 
to walk. Beyond its precincts she never stirred. 
She never went home for the holidays. The va- 
cations at the Pension Marcassin were three days 
from the Jour de l’An, the first of January to 
the fourth- a week at Easter—a month from 
the first of august to the second of September. 
These holid xys came and went for seven years, 
but she remained immured.. She had seven 
years’ penal servitade. When the girls were 
awey long tasks were set her, and these she 
learned and wrote, and repeated or submitted to 
Mademoiselle Marcassin, or, in her absence, to 
the governess left in charge, it was a dreary 
probation, and she was Quite Alone. 

Lonelier when, at the end of the second year 
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of her captivity, Polly Marygold took her de- 
re. The girl could not refrain from sun- 
ebullitions of joy at her deliverance from a 
school of which she was weary, and from a school- 
mistress whom she hated, but she was neverthe- 
less unfeignedly sorry to leave Lily. . 

“T's like deserting you in a desert island, 
my darling,” she cried, as she kissed her and 
kissed her again on the well-remembered morn- 
ing of her going away; ‘or rather it’s like leav- 
ing you in a savage country full of cannibals. 
For cannibals they are here, and nothing else. 

“But you will write to me, Polly? You will, 
won't you, my dear?” poor Lily replied, twining 
herself round the neck of the only friend but one 
she had ever had in the world. ‘‘Oh! say that 
you will write to me—that you will come and 
see me, or I shall break my heart. I am so 
very, very lonely.” 

“<T know you are, my pet. I wish to good- 
ness you were conting with me. Who knows? 
Perhaps they'll turn you out as a governess some 
of these days. Although,” she continued, with 
a profoundly sagacious !ook, ‘‘my own opinion 
is, that you are heiress to immense estates and 
vast wealth in England, and that some wicked, 
wicked people are keeping you out of it. Think 
of their changing your name too, the cruel 
wretches !” 

“But you will write, Polly, won't you; you 
know you promised to?” 

‘Yes, my darling,” returned Miss Marygold, 
with a touch of sadness in her voice; ‘‘ I'll write, 
but goodness knows whether you will ever get 
my letters. Madame will ‘sequestrate’ them, or 
I’m very much mistaken. As for coming to see 
you, the cross old thing will never let me darken 
her doors again, I’m certain. She has spent my 
premium, and got all she could out of dear 
and it’s very little she cares about me now. I 
wonder whether they paid a premium with you, 
or so much a year!” 

And so Polly Marygold took her merry face 
and her wavy black hair away, and the world 
became indeed a desert to Lily. Polly had ob- 
tained a situation as governess in the family of a 
French nobleman in Brittany. It would be a 
relief, she said, to find some children who were 
to be brought up as ladies and not as govern- 
esses. 

It has been said that Lily’s very name had 
been changed. Not much stress was laid upon 
her retaining or bearing her Christian name of 
Lily ; only, as Lilies were numerous in the school, 
she was never so addressed in the class-room. 
But her appellation of Floris was rigorously con- 
demned, and she was informed that henceforward 
she was to be Mademoiselle Pauline. It did not 
much matter. Lily felt as though she had no 
longer @ name at all. Once, going up into a 
great store-room where the girls’ boxes were 
kept, she found that ‘‘Miss Floris” had been 
painted out from the well-remembered trunk 
with which Cutwig & Co. had fitted her out; 
and she burst into bitter tears, less at the thought 
of the social extinction,with which it was sought 
to visit her, than at the recollection of the two 
hours passed in the old City shop where Mr. 
Ranns and "Melia were so kind to her, and where 
Cutwig & Co. fitted out all the world. 

Often, too, she thought of that tall gentleman 
who had kissed her on the forehead at Green- 
wich, and talked to the strange lady in the bal- 
cony. The minutest circumstance connected 
with the dinner dwelt steadfastly in her mind. 
She could see the splendid old gentleman with 
his chains and rings, and his fringe of white 
whiskers ; the military gentleman with his black 
stock, dyed mustache, stra jown trowsers 
and spurs; she could hear the laughter, and the 
clinking of the glasses, and the wine gurgling; 
the warm odor of the viands came up gently again 
to titillate her sense of smell. She could see the 
gray Thames water, the lagging barges; the ships 
slowly sailing across the field of view, the Essex 
shore in the distance, the ruddy sunset behind 
all. Bat the tall gentleman who had held her 
between his knees, and filled her plate at dinner, 
and fondled her, was salient and prominent above 
all these things. His hair, his clothes, his kind- 
ly drawl, his pitying eyes, his hands, so strong- 
looking yet so tender, were all present to her. 
And the more she thought of him the more she 
wept s but br frown, oe tg aye not tell. 

hen would ‘ore her a terrible image. 
That night in the park. How soft and calm the 
scene was. How happy and peaceful the deer 
seemed. With what quiet cheerfulness the dis- 
tant lights, in the hospital wards, in the houses 
of the town, in the rigging of the ships, twinkled ! 
But then the fierce and angry words of the 
strange lady came up in grim contrast, and 
marred all this tranquil loveliness. Lily remem- 
bered how she had gripped her arm, and looked 
upon her with darkling, lowering eyes. And 
she wept no more; but shuddered. 

Now all had changed. Great gulfs yawned 
between the few and troubled episodes of her 
young life. The last was the jest, dreari- 
est, strangest of all. She was fff Paris, the city 
which the strange lady had declared to be the 
only city in the world worth living in. 

This was Lily's Paris: 

To rise before it was light in winter-time. To 
be mewed up til! breakfast in the dark school- 
room, nine-tenths of whose area were icy chill, 
and the tenth red-hot from the dead i 
lowering presence of the stove. To brood over 
lessons, lessons, lessons, from half an hour after 
eight until twelve, then to crowd into the refee- 

tory for the second breakfast. Then (if 
she were not under punishment) to wander into 
the play-ground till two. Then to fag at lessons, 
lessons again till five. Then once more to flock 
into the refectory todinner. Then after another 
hour's wandering in the play-ground, if it were 
fine, or cowering in the school-room if it were 
wet, to go through an hour's hideous torture 








until bedtime—a torture which was called “the 














study hour”—a time when the girls were sup- 
ge to be meditating over the tasks of the 

y which had just passed, and speculating over 
those of the morrow which was to come—a time 
when neither books, nor papers, nor slates were 
allowed; but when absolute and immovable si- 
lence was enjoined, and the movement of a hand, 
the shuffling of a foot, the turning of a head, was 
punished by bad marks—when a cough was penal, 
and a sneeze intolerable—when if a girl, ren- 
dered by this excruciating command 
to be mute, would sometimes break silence coite 
que cofite—ask some irrelevant question, make 
some incoherent remark—she w be sentenced 
to “hold her tongue” for a quarter of an hour— 
to hold it literally, taking the offending member 
between her thumb and forefinger, and striving 
to retain her hold upon it with the most ludi- 
crously lamentable results of slipperi when, 
if another girl, as would often happen, dropped 
off to sleep, she would be doomed to stand on 
one leg for five minutes, and so, in drowsiness 
that was not to be subdued, would doze off again, 
and stagger, and come at last to the ground—to 
be, to do, and to suffer all these things were 
among Lily’s first experiences of the only city in 
the world worth living in. 

She was miserable, and she had cause to be 
miserable. The governesses did not so much 
dislike as they contemned her. It was put 
about publicly by Mademoiselle Espréménil, as 
upon authority from the chief, Marcassin, that 
Pauline, or ‘‘la petite Anglaise,” was poor, and 
all but friendless ; that she was being “‘ elevated” 
almost through charity ; and that the sphere in 
which she now moved was much superior to that 
to which she had been hitherto accustomed. Lily 
could not disprove these malignant innuendoes. 
She could not but admit the probability of the 
schoolmistress knowing a great deal more about 
her than she knew about herself. So she let 
them havé their way, and suffered in silence. 
Her school-mates were not slow to take up the 
cue dropped by their instructresses. None of the 
big girls petted her. There were no rich girls 
in the school. The elder pupils were mostly in 
training to be governesses, and toiled too hard 
to find time for petting any one. If wealth en- 
gender laziness, it is not unkindly to the culti- 
vation of tender-heartedness. A rich old maid. 
not over-pious, is about the pleasantest and most 
generous soul alive. °Tis poverty, griping, gall- 
ing, grinding poverty that makes spinsters harsh 
and sour. 

Children are often apt to be pitiless. They 
have not felt enough pain themselves to com- 
passionate its endurance by others, and they are 
frequently eager to inflict agony, of the scope 
and purport thereof they are ignorant. Lily 
had scant mercy shown her. At first her com- 
panions took to pinching her, pulling her hair, 
treading on her feet, and administering chique- 
naudes, or fillips, with the thumb and finger, on 
her cheeks. She bore with these for a time, but 
at last her temper and her English spirit got the 
better. of her, and she bestowed so sounding a 
slap on the back of the biggest of her torment- 
ors, that the rest retreated, like a herd of fright- 
ened fawns, to a remote corner of the play- 
ground, crying out that ‘‘la petite Anglaise” 
was dangerous. French children are proficient 
in the mipute details of bodily torture, but they 
do not understand baculine arguments of the 
broader kind. French girls don’t slap, French 
boys don’t fight with one another, and French 
children are never beaten by their instructors. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau and the French Revolu- 
tion definitively banished stripes and blows from 
the educational curriculum of Gaul. 

So being somewhat wary respecting overt acts 
of violence toward the “petite Anglaise” her 
school-mates shunned her. She was left alone 
with her tasks, and her wretchedness, and her- 
self. But for a natural sweetness of mind and 
gentleness of nature with which the poor child 
had been gifted by Heaven she might have 
grown up sullen, morose, and selfish. 
would have been a hundred excuses for her 
learning to hate her species in general, and 
school-girls and governesses in particular. But 
it was mercifully decreed otherwise, for Lily was 
made for love. She found, indeed, that those 
among whom her lot was cast would not, through 
disdain and — love her; but she was 
saved, through her own innate suavity of soul, 
from falling into the other and perilous extreme 
of loving herseM@. Still she found it 
to have something to love. There were no dogs 
or cats about the place to fix her affections upon. 
Rabbits, squirrels, white mice, silk-worms even— 
all the ordinary domestic menagerie of children 
—were prohibited in tle Pension Marcassin. 
She was too old to make friends with spiders, 
with the rapid lizards, with the beetles of sheeny 
armor. No sparrows ever came into the lay- 
ground. Small birds are rare in Paris. in 


default of something tangible to love she elected. 


to build up a world of her own, and to people it 
with creatures of her own imagination, and to 
dwell among them, and love them v dearly. 
Her world was totally at war with Mercator’s 
projection. It was a very puerile Utopia, the 
most frivolous of Formosas, a highly babyish 
New Atlantis—a silly, nonsensical world, if you 
like; but she believed firmly in it, and her de- 
votion to its inhabitants was unbounded. If she 
were punished, somebody in the Ideal World 
came to comfort her, to show her a clew to 
work her way out of the labyrinth of a tangled 
task. If she were unhappy, she was invited to 


festivals and picnics in the Imagi Land. 
There she danced; there she sang; she 
went to the play ; there she romped and 3 


water-side to dine on beautiful dishes of fish. 
But there was no noisy company there; and the 
strange, haughty lady was not one of her com- 
pany. Only she and the tall gentleman sat at 


the table, and afterward went into the balcony 





to gaze upon the ships and the long line of the 
Essex shore till the sun went down, and it was 
Fat Aan ae SE AS eee Silly 

n this great school she was the only captive 
thus rigorously confined. other girls went 


long walks. On their return told her su- 
iliously about the Elysian Fields and the 
Wood of about the Garden of Plants 


and the Museum of the Louvre. At Easter 
they talked of masked balls io which their broth- 
ers went, of débardeurs and Pierrots, of the mad 
revelry of the carnival, of the fat ox promenad- 
ing the Boulevards and Hercules leading him, 
while carriages full of gayly-attired maskers 
followed the bedizened beast. These joys were 
not for Lily. She was to be kept under, and in. 

Only one thing was wanting to complete her 
wretchedness, and that came at last. Madame 
seldom spoke to her alone. When she made 
her periodical tours of inspection through the 
class-rooms, Lily incurred an augmented share 
of reproof and bad marks at her hands: but she 
was seldom summoned to the presence of the 
Marcassin. It happened, however, one after- 
noon, in the fifth year of residence, that she 
was commanded to repair to Madame’s cabinet. 

The “‘catinet” was a square comfortless apart- 
ment, not unlike a refrigerator in its chilly at- 
mosphere and light wooden fittings. ‘The Mar- 
c was the ice in the refrigerator, and froze 
all who approached her. In the “‘ cabinet” she 
collated the register of the young ladies’ studies 
and conducts, and made disparaging marginal 
notes thereon. At her tall desk in the “ cabinet” 
she drew up the alarming ‘‘ memoirs,” or half- 
yearly bills of the pupils. To the “‘ cabinet,” 
offenders of more than ordinary turpitude were 
doomed to repair, to undergo the anguish of pro- 
longed and solemn reprimand: Finally, to the 
cold gray and white papered wall of this cabinet 
was affixed an enormous framed and glazed pan- 
carte of pasteboard, bearing, in elaborate French 
engrossing, and with many flourishes, in which 
the forms of swans, eagles, and griffins prepon- 
derated, the names of the pupils of the establish- 
ment who had distinguished themselves from six 
months to six months by assiduity in study, or 
propriety of conduct. This placard was called 
the **Tableau d’Hionneur.” It was renewed at 
the commencement of every fresh half-year; 
and a rumor ran through the Pension Marcassin 
that M. Lestiboudois, the writing - master, re- 
ceived no less a sum than one hundred francs for 
executing it in ornamental caligraphy. 

Lily stood, her ee meekly folded, her head 
decorously bent, feet set together— 
‘* position de recueillement humble et attentive,” 


guilty during the past week to merit a summons 
to the refri cabinet. 


** Fille Floris, called Pauline,” said the Mar- 
eassin, sternly, and no longer deigning to give 
Lily a title of courtesy, ‘you and I must have 
some conversation together. The affairs have 
been going on too long in a deregulated man- 
ner. They must be regulated now in’ a manner 
definitive. Do hear me, Fille Ploris ?” 

She r in now, and Lily understood 
her w The girl could speak the lively lan- 
guage fluently—so fluently, that she sometimes 
found herself thinking or addressing the people 
of the Imaginary Empire in French, and as often 
discovered her tongue tripping and stumbling 
when she essayed to sing some little English 
rhyme of old times. 

 Marcassin slowly unlocked ore of the 
drawers in her tall bureau, and took forth two 


are a pauper and a beggar. Who are the rob- 
bem ond Alona abe lene iat you beans to ten 
on my credulity, and fatten on the fruit of my 
industry ? little impostor.” 


will reason, will you? Ah! it is I who will 
bring you to reason. Tell me instantly the 
names of the swindlers who owe me three thou- 


“Indeed I don’t know, madame. How can I 
tell? From the day I was brought here I have 
never had a single letter, a single visitor, a single 

dear i Marygold, 
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bellious and ungrateful girl to me?” interrupted 
the schoolmistress, with a furious look. *‘ Allons! 
It is of a piece with your other impertinence.” 
Lily could only sob and wring her hands in 
ly. 
ree The very clothes you have on your back 
have been paid for or renewed by me these two 
years ‘ou are a burden, a pest, an in- 
cumbrance to the school. It is by fraud that 
you have learned the piano, the . You 
have robbed me of lessons in drawing and geog- 


Why do I not send you to the Dépét of Mendici- 
whe Tell me, little beggar brat!” 
“ In a bodily as well as a mental rage at last, 
- which was strange with this frigid woman, she 
rose and seized Lily by the shoulders and shook 
her. The terrified fied into a corner of the 
room, too much alarmed to shriek, but trembling 
and holding her hands before her face. 

Mademoiselle Marcassin resumed her self- 

ion. She was a coldly logical lady, and 
recognized the inexpediency of a personal con- 
flict with a pensionnaire whose only fault was 
that her friends had neglected to pay her half- 
yearly bills. Besides, she knew the charges 
she brought against the girl of being “‘idle, im- 
pertinent, worthless, and insubordinate,” were 
groundless. There were few girls in the school 
more studious than Lily, and there was not one 
better conducted. 

She sat down at her bureau again, 
packets in the drawer, and locked it. 
to these absurdities,” she said, ‘‘ No harm has 
been done you. Let us have no more whimper- 
ing, or we will see what effect the atmosphere of 
tne wood-cellar—la cave au bois—and two days’ 


replaced the 
** A truce 


bread-and-water will have upon you. Come for- 
ward, and stand in front 6f this bureau, and lis- 
ten to me.” 


Lily came forward as she was commanded. 
She hastily dried her eyes, and stood before the 
Marcassin, pale, but composed. 

‘* People who eat bread must earn it,” remark- 
ed the schoolmistress. ‘“‘ Don’t think I am going 
to keep vos beaux yeux—for own 
sweet sake, If you continue to live here, you 
must work. Are you ready to work?” 

‘Yes, madame, as hard as ever you wish 
me.” 

‘*We shall see. If I sent you away from here, 
your destination would be the Préfecture de Po- 
lice. Yon have no domicile, no no name 
even that offers reasonable identity, and 
I question whether the consul of your nation 
would be at the trouble of reclaiming you. 
woman who here—-I wish I could 


psalms, or working 


your 
neodiowet, welt eee ee 
sisters who have little machines and 


must be branded as ’ Could they be 
worse stories than Lily might tell of the Pension 
Marcassin ? 

**You may remain here,” continued the Mar- 
cassin. “ But on a different footing. You are 
no longer a pensionnaire, but a fille de classe. 
You will do what you are told, and learn what 


have cozened me out of my money, you and I 
will have some future on the mat- 
ter. Now you may go.” 





SCENES AT FREDERICKSBURG. 


Ix company with other delegates of the Christian 
Commission I reached Fredericksburg, Virginia, on 
the 12th of May, seven days after the first engage- 
ment of the Army of the Potomac with the Confed- 





weary, wounded men were found in every nook and 
corner, occupying chairs, sofas, beds, or lying on 
the floors, or sitting in ghastly rows against the 


walls, patiently awaiting necessary relief. Every | 


where weariness was finding rest, and brave, pa- 
tient souls were finding anchorage in still, home- 
like harbors, away from the battle’s storm. 

Hourly, as the days and nights slipped on, trains 
of ambulances from the distant field wound along 
the streets, pausing here and there to leave addi- 
tional wounded, or to permit the guards to lift out 
the dead and dying, and carry them away on stretch- 
ers to the dead-house, or the rooms where the more 
serious cases were attended to by the surgeons. 
Scarcely an hour passed, in the five days imme- 
diately following our arrival, that trains of this 
kind did not reach the town. Often, the ambu- 
lance trains proving inadequate to the emergency, 
the wounded were brought in in heavy army wag- 
ons, the men lying flat on their backs and suffering 
necessarily from the incessant jolting and the ab- 
sence of the comforts ordinarily provided in ambu- 
lances, In some instances the poor fellows thus 
brought in were without any thing to eat or drink 
for over two days. 

THE HOSPITAL ORGANIZATION. 

As far as possible the wounded, as they were 
brought in, were classified and assigned to the divi- 
sion and corps to which they belonged. In the Sec- 
ond and Sixth Corps the loss had been so great that 
several of the largest buildings in the town were re- 


J 

delegates of the Christian and Sanitary Commis- 
sions acting as nurses. These men labored with a 
zeal and fidelity which can not be too warmly com- 
mended, Many worked night and day, snatching 
bits of sleep at odd moments, in carrying stores, 
dressing wounds, washing and clothing the sick and 
wounded, preparing food and drink, writing letters 
for the soldiers to the dear ones at home. This last 
is a prominent feature in the work of the Christian 
Commission. Its delegates, in all cases where 
deaths occur under their observation, furnish par- 
ticulars of the event to the friends and relatives of 
the deceased, always sending a lock of hair as a me- 
mento of the lost one ; and communicate also, in be- 
half of the wounded whenever they desire it, with the 
homes they have left to battle for the nation’s sake. 
Thousands of hearts have thus been enriched by 
news from the field which might never, but for 
this Commission, have been informed as to the fate 
of absent dear ones. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE WORK OF RELIEF. 
For the first week after our occupation of Fred- 
ericksburg hospital supplies were very scarce, and 


prevailed, 
monest utensils, such as cups and basins, being al- 


| 


from the field for two or three days 
their arrival, and some who were carried to 
Plain were a whole week without surgical 
assistance. Within nine days, however, after the 
first engagement, the medical and sanitary work 
was thoroughly systematized; adequate supplies 
were obtained, and the condition of the men was 
made comparatively comfortabje. On Saturday the 


CHARACTER OF THE WOUNDS. 
A large proportion of those who had gone into 





SPIRIT OF THE MEN, 


Yet amidst.all these scenes of horror, these 
pains and sufferings, under which common men 
would have perished, these royal-souled veterans 
of the Army of the Potomac did not utter one 
whimper or complaint. Suffering often for food 
and drink; their clothing saturated with blood, 
their limbs limp and helpless ; sometimes dragging 
themselves on crutches, by painful marches, from 
the distant field to the nearest hospital, they en- 
dured all with a robust patience and resignation, 
showing they had in them the stuff of which mar- 
tyrs are made, seeming to rejoice that it was their 
privilege to ‘‘ suffer and be strong” for the nation’s 
sake. A cup of coffee, or ration of “hard tack,” 
seemed to compensate, in their view, for all pains 
and losses; and the assurance of shelter and a hand- 
breath of dry ground on which to spread their 
blankets and lie down to rest, was to them the only 
bliss, beyond the supply of nature’s wants, they 
could desire. One day, passing along a side street, 
we found a woman kneeling over a soldier lying 
prostrate on the sidewalk, his head resting on a 
tuft of grass which the thousands of hurrying feet 
had left untouched. Upon we learned that 
the sufferer—named Stephen of the Twelfth 
New Jersey Regiment —had two wounds in his 

and his right arm broken; that he had come 
the field in an ambulance, but becoming too 


after a while restored, when the wounds were 
dressed, though it was apparent he could not sur- 
vive the day. The brave fellow, however, vehe- 
mently insisted that he “ would be all right in a 
day or two;” and on reply to a question whether 
he would not like his family to be advised of his 
condition, said ft was altogether unnecessary; he 
could very soon write himself and tell the whole 
story. Yet, while he was thus talking to us in 
painful morsels of speech, death was every moment 
deepening its shadow on his face, and the soft sky, 
bending over him, and all nature’s loveliness, was 
fading slowly, surely, and forever from his failing 
sight! The dream of his heart, glimmering that 
hour through his feeble talk, that he would yet 
have “ another chance” at the foe, and participate, 
perhaps, in the glory of the final triumph, was not 
to have its fulfillment, failing, alas! as the prophe- 
cies of how many other brave souls have failed in 
these sad years of the latter time. 

Yet the noble men who “welcome death with 
songs and decorate it with the braveries of faith” 
are by no means callous to the gentler influences of 
life. The mere mention of Home was at any time 
sufficient to bring a grave and wistful look into the 
bronzed, weather-beaten veteran's face. Passing a 
church occupied as a hospital, a night or so after 
our arrival, we heard the music of an organ. 
tering the building, with every pew and aisle 
crowded with wounded, a ghostly light from a 
dozen lanterns making the darkness seem only the 
more horrible, we saw in the organ-loft a group of 
men with their arms in slings, one of whom, who 
had sustained a mere trifle of a hurt, was fondling 
the organ-keys. Presently, as we stood there in 
the pallid gloom, down from the gallery, and along 
the aisles, floated the tender notes of ‘‘ Home, sweet 
Home,” sobbing, sighing, as with the unutterable 
longings of souls famished for glimpses of the dear 
spot, around which all of life’s joys and hopes are 
forever grouped. The spirit of the song seemed, on 
the instant, to fill all the place, and every maimed 
and suffering hero, who in the battle’s face had 
been stern and pitiless as death, melted at the 
touch of the familiar melody. Bandaged hands 
stole to eyes unused to weeping; heads that no 
calamity could have bowed bent under the soft 
pressure of old home-memories. To how many 
souls, think you, came glimpses in that moment 
of homes far away—homes on busy city streets, 
homes on green hill-sides dotted with apple-trees in 
bloom, homes in pleasant villages with gardens ly- 
ing all around them; homes in which a vacant 
chair awaits the father’s or son's return, and sweet- 
faced children, clambering tc the mother's knee, 
prattle in their innocence of the dear one exposed 
to the battle’s storm, while unto them the May 
skies float down only blossoms, song, and fragrance ? 

The music ceased at last, and for a little time all 
was still. Then, suddenly, from a far corner of the 
gallery, came a voice: ‘Now give us ‘ Yankee 
Doodle ;'" and with that a gust of feeble cheers flut- 
tered up from the ghostly pews, and, obedient to the 
call, the organ pealed out, full and strong, the na- 
tion's hymn, supplementing it with “ Hail Colum- 
bia!” and other stirring airs, to all of which vet- 
erans cried, again and again, Encore. We walked 
away with their faint cheers sounding in our ears; 
and we say to ourselves hourly, as we remember 
that soul-lifting scene, ‘‘ With such men to fight our 
battles victory must be ours.” 

Many other scenes deepened the impression that 
no more magnificent courage ever animated an 


pains and sacrifices ; they thought only of 
the Cause, remembered only that these stout fel- 
lows marching to the front would fill their places 
and help achieve the overthrow at last of the still 
defiant foe ; and that thought brought a welcome to 
every lip, and made every heart eager for the fray. 
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An excellent illustration of the prevailing tem- 
per of the men was given by a Pennsylvania cap. 
tain, who had been wounded in the thigh and or 
dered to Washington. “1! wouldn't have minded 
my burt,” he said, with a sort of savage despair, 
“if I had only been able to ¢o something before re- 
ceiving it. But that was denied me. I had just 
got my men into line and their pieces loaded, and 
was about to give the order to fire. when a bullet 
came whizzing straight into my leg, and I fell with 
the order forming on my lips. Oh, if I could onls 
have delivered a single volley! But here I am 
disabled, and without the conswlation that I have 
done a single thing for the cause.” Another brave 
fellow, chatting with the surgeon while his wounds 
were dressed, said it ‘‘ was too bad he had been bit.” 
he “‘ wanted so much to remain in the ranks ;” and 
with that broke into sobs because he couldn't at 
once return to the front and share in the perils of 
coming battle-days. 

DISPOSITION OF THE RERELS. 

The feeling of all the Confederates with whom 
we were able to converse was cone of unqualified 
discontent with the Confederacy and its rulers, and 
of hearty weariness at the prolongation of the war. 
All admitted that popular freedom at the South had 
been destroyed; that the army was only kept to- 
gether by harsh and arbitrary measures; and that 
the people would welcome gladly the restoration of 
peace and order, even under Federal rule. Many 
of these men had been kept in the service by force 


after the expiration of the terms for which they 
enlisted ; and they al! manifested the utmost Aat- 
isfaction at their deliverance from the grip of the 


Confederate authority. They seemed, for the most 
part, surprised at the kind treatment they received 
at the hands of cur surgeons and nurses, and were 
even more amazed at the evidences every where 
presented of the unfailing resources and prosperity 
of the North. The appearance of these prisoners, 
ten thousand of whom we saw in camp, was any 
thing but prepossessing. None had complete uni- 
forms ; many were barefooted; many without hats ; 
and their faces were to the !ast degree expression- 
less and stolid. 


THE FREDERICKSBURG CEMETERY, 

Back of Fredericksburg, near the foot of the c.l- 
ebrated Heights, lies a cemetery, surrounded with 
a heavy wall, and crowded with trees and shrub- 
bery, with flowers fringing the ample walks, and 
gray, weather-beaten tombs and green hillocks 
marking the couches where weary pilgrims have 
lain down to the iong sleep. At the northern ex- 
tremity of this cemetery are several rows of graves, 
with plain boards st the head and foot of each, 
where some hundreds ef North Carolina, Arkansas, 
Virginia, Louisiana. Georgia, and Mississippi sol- 
diers, who fell in the battle of Fredericksburg in 
December, 1862, are buried. These gravee have 
been neatly kept; many aré embellished with floral 
tributes from some kindly bands; some have pots 
of flowers leaning against the plain head-boarde, 
while upon all green mantles aze folded lovingly, as 
if to shield the still sleepers from all rudely-pelting 
storms. On the opposite side of the grounds, as we 
wandered to and fro, we found several graves, jus: 
made, in which loyal soldiers, failen in this cam- 
paign, have been buried. On ono of these graves 
—that of a Maine soldier—some one had planted a 
rose-bush, and grouped a handful of round white 
stones in the form of a wreath. Beside these were 
other graves, just opened, waiting occupants from 
the hospitals a little distance away. Thas, how- 
ever divided in life—with whatever eager passion 
contending under hostile flags—the loyal and dis- 
loyal sleep side by side at last in the bivouac that 
only the long-roll of the Judgment shall break: 
sleep side bv side, with the same boughs whispering 
over them, the same birds singing around them, the 
same summer blossoms drifting fragrance through 
their calm sleep, the same softly-stepping years 
pacing past their graves, leaving shadows and wreck 
behind. 


THE SOLDIERS AND GENERAL GRANT. 

It is wonderful how entirely the army confides 
in General Grant. Every soldier's tongue is fall 
of his praises. No matter how severely wounded, 
no matter how intensely suffering, if there is strength 
enough in him to speak, every man in all these hos. 
pital wards will tell you, if you ask him, his opin. 
jon, “ He is one of us, this Unconditional Serren- 
der General; and he will bring us through, God 
willing, just as surely as the sun shines.” Then 
they will tell you stories of the watchfulness and 
care, the fearlessness and obstinate intrepidity of 
this man whose plume they delight to follow ; how 
he is every where, by night and day, looking after 
the tomfort of his mep, and quietly prosecuting the 
strategic work of the campaign, how he rides, un- 
expectedly, to the remote outposts, speaking a pleas- 
ant word to the pickets if faithfully on duty, and 
administering reprimands if net vigilant and watch- 
ful; how he shuns fuse and show, going about oft- 
en with only an orderly, instead of a dozen or 20 of 
foppish, bedizened aids; how his staff, plain, earn- 
est men like himself, get down at times from their 
horses, that sick and wounded fellows, straggling 
hospital-ward, may rest their weariness by riding 
to their destination ; how, in a word, he is an earn- 
est, thoughtful, resolute, kind man, sympathizing 
with the humblest soldier in his ranks, penetrated 
with a solemn tion of the work given bim 
to do, and deterrained, hy Heaven's help, to do it, 
right on the line he has occupied. And when they 
tell you this, these maimed heroes lying here in 
these Fredericksburg hospitals, they add always, 
with a magnificent dan—an energy which has 
grand touch of pride in it~. And we'll belp him do 
this work; we'll stand by him to the end, come 
what may; we'll perish, every man of wa, rather 
than have him fail and the Cause dishonored ; we Tl 
be proud of every scar won in fighting where he 


leads.” What i it—can any one tell us?—that 
makes two hundred thousand men put trust and 
confidence so complete as this in this simyle hearted 


farmer-General, who, three years ago, was hurk- 
ing corn or following the plow on far Western prai- 
ries? 
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A BLOCKADER'’S STORY. 


A coxresponpent of the Weekly, on board the 
United States steamer | irginia, off Galveston, sends 
us the following curious and interesting story. The 
writer, we believe, is entirely trustworthy : 

For the benefit of those of your readers who may 
be inverested in. psychoiogical investigations, I send 
you an account of the following remarkable incident 
which occurred on board of this vessel a few weeks 
ago. Having captured a schooner, which was taken 
while attempting to violate the blockade, she was 
dispatched, in charge of a prize officer and crew, to 
New Orleans, with orders to proceed without delay. 
At the time of the capture we had a sick man on 
board who was delirious, and had been given up by 
the doctor as past all hopes of recovery. When in 
health he had been remarkably quiet, but in his 
present excited state he talked incessantly. Soon 
after the schooner had left for New Orleans the 
sick man called out in a loud, authoritative voice, 
“Schooner ahoy ! What schooner is that? Schoon- 
er aboy! what schooner is that, I say?” He ap- 
peared to have some difficulty in understanding the 
name, but at length said, “ Ob, that is your name, 
is it?” [The prize schooner's name was Spanish, the 
Juanito pronounced Wanito.] ‘* What water have 
you got?” ‘Five fathous—four fathoms—three 
fathoms—two fathoms.” “ Look out there! you 
will be ashore!” “‘ Heave the lead!” “ One fath- 
om.” ‘There, you are right ashore!” 

After this time his mind turned upon other sub- 
jects, and nothing was thought of his wanderings 
until the next morning, when we saw the Juanito 
hard and fast among breakers on the beach of Gal- 
veston Island about two miles distant. How she 
went there we have not yet learned satisfactorily ; 
but anchoring as near as possible to her we saw that 
she had been abandoned, and the officer and crew 
were prisoners in the hands of the rebels. 

That the connection between the ravings of the 
sick man and the fate of the schooner was wholly 
accidental many will undoubtedly conclude ; but so 
many developments have been lately made, show- 
ing that thoughts can be unconsciously communi- 
cated from one mind to another, that I can not dis- 
miss the subject so abruptly, but will give a few 
more particulars concerning it. 

It may be said that the man was probably a sea- 
man who had often thrown the lead, and that at 
this time the subject was by some slight incident 
presented to bis mind. But tiis was not so. The 
man was a landsman, had never thrown the lead 
himself, or even seemed to notice whether it was 
thrown or not. ‘Then, again, he took the sound- 
ings correctly from a little inshore of where we 
were then lying, which was in 5} fathoms, and car- 
ried them gradually in, just as the water actually 
shoals on this coast, to one fathom, which would be 
where the schooner was when among the breakers. 

If it be said that although he might not have 
appeared to take notice of the soundings, yet he 
must have often heard them given, and his mind 
being in an unusually excited state when they were 
presented to it, then | would answer that the sound- 
ings two fathoms and one fathom he never could 
have beard; for we never go into less than a quar- 
ter less three fathoms, i.¢., 24. Why, then, did 
he not stop at that point ? 

The time at which the schooner struck agrees, 
as nearly as we can ascertain, with that of the wan- 
derings of the sick man, after which his mind turn- 
ed to other subjects. He died two days after. We 
have since learned from deserters that no lives were 
lost, but we have been unable te find out the par- 
ticulars as to why the schooner was run ashore, 

] do not pretend to explain the relation which 
existed between the minds of the persons on board 
the schooner and that of the sick man, or even to 
say that there was any, but simply state the facts 
for those whe may be interested in such subjects. 
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THE COAST-GUARDSMAN’S 
TALE. 
**Goop-evening, Sir.” 
‘*Good-evening. A fine night, this.” 
“Yes, Sir—a niceish sort of night. Pity fur us 
we don't have more of them.” 

rhe scene was on the south coast of Cornwall, 

where I had retired a few days before the commence- 
ment of the long vacation, to seek a short repose 
from the turmoil and worry of the law; leaving be- 
hind me the old time-worn buildings of Lincoln's 
Inn, where the old sun-dial, with its quaint motto,* 
seldom looked at, and still seldomer heeded, is per- 
petually reminding us of the frail tenure by which 
we hold ourlives; to seek a little rest and quiet, in 
about the quietest part of England. I had taken 
rooms in a little village about half a mile from the 
wea; and the short walks gradually extended, the 
regular hours and the quietness of every thing in- 
ternally and externally was fast bringing me round 
again, when the circumstances | am about to relate 
took place. 

It was a fine inconlight evening, and I stood gaz- 
ing out of my window at the few strangers still pass- 
ing up and down the village street, when a sudden 
wish came into my head to take a walk along the 
cliffs by moonlight. 1 had often thought of doing 
this, wondering what sort of life the Coast-Guards- 
men had of it—those men by whom every inch of 
Eugland, so they say, is walked round every night, 
as they pace up and down, night after night, and 
year after year; and so | resolved, at last, to put 
my long-fancied scheme into execution. 

! had been sauntering along for about half a mile, 
looking at the blue waves, reaching far, far out into 
the distance, and checkered here and there by the 
distant sail of some fishing-boat, gleaming silver in 
ihe moonlight, and at the long golden track, reach- 
ing from far away up to the base of the cliffs—the 





foot-path of the fairies, as | had been told long ago | 


—and peopling it, in my fancy, with the light spir- 
its of the air, tripping along in many a fantastic 
maze, on the glittering surface, and calling to their 
sister sprites in the water below, when I was star- 


tled by an approaching footstep, and, locking up, 
saw a man close to me, while the inviting smell from 
a short pipe quickly recalled me from my fancies 
to the sense of ordinary existence. 

All that I noticed of his dress was that he had 
on a rough with a low hat, while a thick 
walking-stick formed his only apparent weapon of 
offense and defense. In short, it was with him that 
the sentences “‘ firstabove written” were exchanged. 

I soon found that my new acquaintance was one 
of that very body of men that I had so often pon- 
dered about; and so, having fallen into conversa- 
tion, I walked on a bit with him. 

‘*1 suppose you don’t have much to do now be- 
sides walking up and down, do you?” 

“Why no, Sir. There's not so much doing as 
there used to be, once on a time, though I have seen 
some goings on in my time—Mind where you are 
treading, Sir!” he exclaimed. ‘The cliff is not 
very safe along the edge, and if it gave way you 
would be smashed on the rocks below, like a poor 
fellow | knew was some tir-:2 ago. God rest his 
soul !” 

‘What of him?” Isaid. ‘ Did any one fall over 
here ?” 

“Why no, Sir. He didn’t exactly fall over, and 
it wasn’t over this cliff, neither, but the one we 
shall come to next. My beat ends there, and, as | 
am a bit"before my time, I expect my mate won't 
be up for ten minutes or so; and, if you like to hear 
the tale, though it’s not so much after all, I will tell 
you on the spot where it all happened. Indeed, to 
say the truth, I shall be very glad of your com- 
pany, for it’s a whisht* spot, and, often as I have 
waited there, 1 am always glad to turn my back on 
it again.” 

We soon reached the bay by the light of the moon. 
After looking along the cliff, to see if there were any 
signs of his companion, and, not finding any, he sat 
down on a stone, and I lighted a cigar, and, taking 
my place beside him, he began: . 

‘It is not so many years ago, Sir, eight or nine, 
maybe, when a young gentleman came down here, 
as it might be you, to spend a month or so—our 
town being a quiet sort of place, like. He wasn’t 
a bad-looking sort of fellow, and had small and 
white hands. Indeed most people would have 4 
called him handsome, though there was always a 
kind of look about his mouth I didn’t like to see. 
He was staying up at the Miner’s Arms, and there 
soon got tales about the town of the way in which 
he and two or three other wild young fellows about 
here, as there are every where, used to go on; the 


sitting up at nights, the drinking and card-playing, 


and the wild freaks they used to be at. But as he 
always had plenty of money, and paid his bill every 
week (it was by his own wish), Polmarthen, the 
landlord, Sir, never cared to say any thing to him. 
He was a close man, was Polmarthen, and no doubt 
he made plenty of money out of his customer ; but 
it would have been better for him if he had never 
let Mr. Hendon under his roof. His daughter, 
pretty Kate Polmarthen as she was always called, 
was the prettiest girl for miles about (I see you 
guess what's coming), and many was the glass that 
had been emptied in her honor, and many a young 
man would have given much to have stood well in 
her good graces; but, though she was a bit of a 
flirt, there was noné that had ever found favor in 
her eyes but Ralph Tregarva~a likely young fel- 
low as ever was seen. Folks often wondered how 
it was that old Polmarthen ever allowed his daugh- 
ter to engage herself to young Tregarva, who was 
only a fisherman; but though the old man loved 
money much, he loved his daughter more; and 
though I hear there was some trouble about it, yet, 
in the end, he gave way to her in this. It was not 
long, however, after Mr. Hendon came down here, 
that a change seemed to come over pour Kate. She 
would sit silent for hours, and if Ralph came to try 
and cheer her up, she would speak sharply and 
harshly to him, and then sometimes burst into a 
flood of tears, and beg his pardon, and kiss him, 
and tell bim that he was the dearest and best of 
men, and that she was not worthy of him. I was a 
great friend of his, and I gathered most of this from 
him at the time, poor fellow! I was sitting in my 
cottage one day toward the evening, thinking it 
would soon be time to be going off on my beat, 
when young Tregarva burst in with a face as white 
as a sheet, and scarcely able to stand,. ‘ What is 
the matter, man,’ caid 1; * have you seen a ghost ?’ 
but he staggered to a chair and fell, rather than sat, 
down on it, holding his face between his hands, 
while the big sobs that burst from him seemed to 
shake him from head to foot, though not a tear fell 
through bis fingers. I stood by him for some little 
time, but he seemed to grow worse instead of bet- 
ter, and at last I laid my hand on his shoulder. 
‘Come, Ralph, be a man; what is all this about ?’ 
He turned on nre like a tiger. ‘Leave me alone, 
curse you. Doxyou tec mock at me?’ and with 
one spring he was ,.ast me, and out at the door like 
a madman. I followed in haste, greatly alarmed, 
as you may suppose, but could see nothing of him. 
There was a mist rising, and any one would have 
been invisible at any moderate distance ; and it was 
with deep forebodings that I went my rounds that 
night. When I returned to my cottage I noticed a 
small piece of paper lying on the floor. It explained 
all. It was a letter from Hendon to Kate, evident- 
ly written in a hurry, and was all crumpled up as 
if it had been clenched in the fingers. No doubt it 
bad dropped from Ralph's hand, though how he got 





it 1 do not know. It left no room for doubt. He 
urged her to fly from the village, and promised 
that he would provide for her. Soon after | heard 
more. That same evening Kate Polmarthen had 
disappeared. That morning her bedroom had been 
found empty, and she was gone. What surprised 
others, though not me, was, that her father made 
no search after her—for he made none. He knew 
only too well why she had gone. Hendon was still 
in the village, in order, I suppose, to divert all at- 
tention from himself, as he was not aware that the 
note had been found, Raiph and | each keeping our 
own counsel, What need to publish the certainty 
of her shame? We heard nothing of Ralph for 








* Ex bec momento pendent weternitas, 


* Cornish for * dull—melancholy,” 





three days, when he returned and went about his 
work just as usual, but resenting fiercely any men- 
tion of the past. His manner, too, was quite changed. 
Oh! so haggard and wild he looked, and with a 
dogged kind of sullenness in place of tis former 
light-hearted gayety. Even to me he never spoke 
now, and one or two attempts I made to draw him 
out into conversation were met with such bursts of 
rage that I was obliged to leave him to himself. 
And now I must come to the most painful part of 
my tale. You see that the bay below is closed in 
at high-tide, and the sand gets quite covered. It 
was high-water about balf-past eleven on the Sep- 
tember evening, when I was on my beat, and a 
bright night, just like this. I was walking along 
the top of the cliff, just where we are now, when [ 
thought I heard a voice down below, on the beach, 
which was nearly under water. Surprised at this, 
I looked over and I saw that there was a figure 
there, and that he was rushing about and shouting 
up. I could recognize the voice of Hendon, and 
called out—‘ Holloa, there?’ ‘Help! help!’ he 
cried. ‘I am cut off by the tide. I can't swim. 
Send a boat. For God’s sake, helpme!’ So it was. 
Sauntering along, he had, I suppose, waited there, 
and had found bimself cut off by the rising tide, 
which would have been the case an hour and a half 
before I saw him, so that he must have waited at 
least that time with the water gradually rising 
higher and higher. But what was to be done? 
True, I had a rope, and instinctively I had taken it 
out, but it was only a short one, about a dozen 
yards long. I always carry a bit about with me. 
It often comes in useful; but what good was ijt 
now? I could not descend the cliff, and if I left 
my beat and went for assistance he would be drowned 
long before I could return. Even while I hesita- 
ted I heard a step bebind me, and Ralph Tregarva 
stood by my side, ‘I can go down that cliff,’ said 
he, in the measured, dogged tone he had always 
used since then, though there seemed to be an ex- 
pression of savage exultation in his tone that night 
that made me shudder. ‘I will go. Give me that 
rope.’ ‘Good God!’ I exclaimed, ‘it is certain 
death!’ While I spoke, however, he had snatched 
the rope out of my hands, let himself over the edge 
of the cliff, and was going down, hand-under-hand, 
clutching at every little bush and every tuft of 
grass. My head swam watching him. One slip, 
and he would have fallen, literally ‘smashed’ on 
the rocks below ; but he seemed to bear a charmed 
life, for still I could see him going down, further 
and further, crawling like a lizard, till he was only 
some eight or nine yards from the bottom. There 
he stopped. There is a flat ledge of rock there, and 
he lay down on it., It was a still night, and I could 
hear him as plainly as I could you, Sir. ‘Mr. Hen- 
don!” he called out. ‘Ob, thank God, you are 
come at last!’ 1 hea: “ Mr. Hendon answer. * Here 
Iam. How can I reach you?’ ‘I have a rope 
with me; if I throw it you, can you get up here?’ 
‘Yes, yes; be quick, be quick. The tide bas risen 
up to my knees, and I am half dead with cold.’ 
‘Just so,’ was the strange answer of Tregarva. 
‘Quick! quick! do not trifle with me; I shall 
drown.’ ‘You will not dréwn for half an hour yet, 
Mr. Hendon,’ replied Tregarva, with a laugh. But 
such a laugh! It sounded like the laughter of a 
fiend. ‘Oh, for mercy’s sake, be quick!’ * Mercy!’ 
echoed Tregarva. ‘Such as you have shown shall 
be shown to you. Where is Kate Polmarthen?’ 
‘I do not know. I do not, indeed. Quick! the 
water is over my knees.’ * Liar!’ réturned Ralph, 
heedless of his agonizing entreaties. ‘I have ven- 
tured my life to come here. Did you think it was 
to save you? No; it was to secure my reyenge. 
Never shall you come up here alive. Listen to me. 
When I beard of her flight Iwas among the first to 
visit her house. Her father found a letter from you, 
telling her where to go, and that you would meet 
her. She had dropped it in her hurried departure. 
But never shall you meet her in this world. Liar! 
seducer! Your last hour is come. I have but to 
throw you this rope and you are safe. Your life is 
in my hands; but had I a thousand lives, and were 
each of them entwined in your one, I would give 
up all, all, to punish you.’ Again the scream arose 
—‘Mercy! mercy!’ ‘Mercy!’ again echoed Tre- 
garva. ‘Such mercy as the lion shows to his prey, 
such shall you have. You shall die, wretch—die in 
your sins; and, as the water mounts higher and 
higher, think of her whose body and soul you have 
murdered—think of me whose peace of mind, you, 
in your wantonness, have utterly wrecked, and then 
ask for mercy. Never.’ Oh, that I could forget 
the fearful scene that followed. The wretched 
Hendon, as the water mounted higher and higher, 
while each wave almost tore him away from his 
frail hold on the projections of the rock, clung to 
the cliff, shrieking out mingled prayers and blas- 
phemies in his agony, while the relentless waves 
came dashing in, rearing up, with a hoarse boom, 
against the rocks, while, above all, rose the frantic 
yells of Tregarva, as he exulted in his terrors and 
sufferings, like a wild beast over his victim. The 
crisis arrived, One mountainous wave came roll- 
ing in, and while his death-shriek stil] rings in my 
ears, Hendon was torn away from his hold. His 
white face appeared gleaming among the spray for 
one moment, the next he was dashed with fearful 
force against the rocks, and the next a bleeding and 
shattered body was borne out to sea. Ralph was 
reascending the cliff, when, losing his scanty foot- 
hold, he slipped away. For one moment he hung 
suspended from the shrub he was holding, and then, 
as the roots gave way under his weight, he fell 
down into the saine tomb to which he had consigned 
his victim. His body was never found. That of 
Hendon was recovered next day, and an inquest 
held. I was the principal witness, and a verdict 
of ‘ willfui murder’ was returned against Tregarva. 

I have little more to tell.. Poor Kate and her 
babe lie side by side in the church-yard. nd 
now, Sir, can you wonder that I don’t much ike 
being here all alone? But I see my mate is com- 
ing, just in time, so I will bid you good-night, Sir.” 

“ Good-night.” 

And I returned to my lodgi a sadder and 
more thoughtful, if not a Bm 4 














GENERAL GRANT’S CAMPAIGN. 


We give in this week's paper several sketches 
illustrating General Grant's Campaign in Virginia. 
That on pages 376 and 377, “* Tux Sravuccie ror 
THE Sa.rent,” pictures the desperate fight of May 
12, which resulted in a brilliant victory for Gen- 
eral Hancock. A Times correspondent thus de- 
scribes the struggle: 


Hanooox at 
in the enemy's works. As this was the key of the whole 
tion, our right was gradually a, and the main 

ie le 


c'clock in the morning, is all summed up in five successive 
and fierce assaults which Lex made to retake the lost po- 
sition, At first Ewe.1’s corps alone confronted Hancock, 


over from the rebel left, and the whole army of Lee flung 
itself in five desperate efforts to recapture the breast- 
— But it was all in vain, as every assault met a 

So terrifle was the death-grapple, however, that at dif. 
ferent times of the day the 1 colors were planted on 
the one side of the works and ours on the other, the men 
fighting across the parapet. Nothing during the war has 
equaled the savage desperation of this was 
continued for fourteen hours. 

Our sketch presents a vivid view of this bloodiest 
of all the fields of this cam 

On page 380 we give three sketches by A. R. 
Wavup. One represents the Rrver Ny, which is one 
of four known respectively as the Mat, Ta, Po, and 
Ny, which, when they join, form the Mattapony. 
The Ny lies northeast of Spottsylvania Court House, 
and will be historical for its connection with the 
battles fought around it. . 

Sporrsyivanta Court Hovse, as it is presented 
in Mr. Wavp’s sketch, is seen to be a mere hamlet, 
lying amidst surrounding woods. It is the capital 
of Spottsylvania County, and contains a court-house, 
a jail, an Episcopal church, two or three stores, and 
probably 200 inhabitants. Our sketch was taken 
from a point within the Federal lines. The rebel 
rifle-pits appear in the distance. 

Another sketch exhibits the Barrrertirs on Gen- 
eral Warren's left, showing part of Spottsylvania. 





GEN. SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGN. 


WE give on the preceding page two illustra- 
tions of General Suzeman’s campaign in Georgia. 
The sketch entitled Gewerat Locan’s Skinmisu- 
ERS ADVANCING TOWARD THE RatmRoap at Re- 
SACA, presents a vivid picture of the difficulties of 
our advance in a country so peculiarly strong for 
defense as that in which General Suerman has 
mostly Mr. Davis, in sending this 
sketch, says: ‘The country hereabouts is so Jit- 
tle cleared, and the woods are so with under- 
growth, that it is by no means a) ant undertak- 
ing to enter the forests, ex at every step to 
the fire of hidden marksmen. The skirmishers 
went in to-day, however, with a willingness and 
determination that very soon resulted in the expul- 
sion of the enemy from the woods, and the advance 
of our lines to a strong position, from which an ex- 
cellent view of the country before us was obtained. 
It was in this thick underbrush that General Kr1- 
PATRICK was wounded.” 

Another sketch by Mr. Davis represents Grn- 
ERAL OsteRHAvus’s Division or Logan’s Coxrs 
ox BaLp Hut, the position gained by it on May 
14. From this position the railroad bridge at Re- 
pre wae aoe a of the trains, 

enemy responded 
briskly to this fire, and several of cur officers were 
wounded, among them Captain Suextmay, chief 
signal officer of General Hooker. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Mortor’s Gop Pens are now sold at the 
same prices as before the commencement of the war ; this 
is entirely owing to the Manufacturer’s improvements in 
machinery, his present large Retail Business and Cash-in- 
Advance System ; for, until he commenced advertising, 
his business was done on Credit and strietly with the Trade. 

The Morton Gold Pens are the only ones sold at old 
prices, as the makers of all other gold pens charge the 
Premium on the Gold, Government Tax, &e.; but Mor- 
ton has in no case changed his prices, Wholesale or Retail. 

Of the great numbers sent by mail to all parts of the 
world during the past few years, not one in a thousand 
hag failed to reach ite destination in safety; showing that 
the Morton Gold Pen can be obtained by any one, in every 
part of the world, at the same price, postage only excepted. 

Reader, you can have an enduring, always ready, and 
reliable Gold Pen, exactly adapted to your hand and style 
of writing, which will do your writing vastly cheaper than 
Steel Pens; and at the present almost universal High- 
Pressure Price of everything, you can have a Morton Gold 
Pen cheaper, in proportion to the labor spent upon it and 
material used, than any other Gold Pen in the World. 
If you want one, see “The Pen is Mightier than the 
Sword,” on next page. 
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J. H. Winslow & Co., 
100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &c. 


‘Worth $500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each 
without regard to value, and 
not to be paid for till you 
know what you are to get. 


SPLENDID LIST!! 


Of Articles to be sold for One 
Dollar each. 


100 Gold Hunting Cased Watehes....... $115 00 each. 
100 Gold Watches ...... Steeeeeeseseses 70 00 each. 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches ........... +++ 4000 each. 
500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches.. 15 00 each. 
8000 Vest and Neck Chains......... 5 00 to 10 00 each, 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets .......... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 


sno 6% bt bad ereeseceee 3000 500 cach. 
3000 Cameo Brooches .......... see» 400to 6 00 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches ....... 400to 6 00 each. 


5000 Lava and Floregtine Brooches.. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Cameo Ear Drops............. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to G00 each. 
8000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3900 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 400 to 6 00 each. 
5100 Gent's Breast Pins............ 250 to 8 00 each. 
8000 Watch Keys..........+s0s<++ 200to 600 each. 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ........ 200to 600 each. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs........... 250 to 600 each, 
5000 Sleeve Buttoms...........-..+. 250to 600 each. 
6000 Plain Rings..........sssss000. 250to 600 each. 


6000 Stone Set Rings. .............. 250 to 600 each. 
6000 Lockets, ...... seccccceeseeeess 250 to 10 00 each. 
5000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry......... «+» 500 to 10 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, Silver M'ted Holders 400 to 6 00 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 
Cases and Pencils.......... 400 to 600 each. 


All of the above list of Goods will be Sold for one dollar 
each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 
chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. 


In all transactions by mail, we shall 
charge for forwarding the Certificates, 
paying postage, and doing the busi- 
ness, 25 cents each, which must be in- 
closed when the Certificate is sent for. 
Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five 
for $10; and a hundred for $15. 


AcenTs.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


Duryea’s Maizena 


RECEIVED TWO PRIZE MEDALS 
(From Juries 8 and 4) at the 


International Exhibition, 
LONDON, 1862; 

AT THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
AT HAMBURG, JULY, 1563, RECEIVED THE 
HIGHEST PRIZE MEDAL FOR ITS GREAT 
DELICACY AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. 

Can be served in an infinite variety of delicious 
Gishes. Sold a G ith directi Pamphlet, 








WM. DURYEA, Agent, 166 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Enameled Chamber 
FURNITURE 

The assortment 


in suits, wholesale and retail. Also Mattresses and Pail- 
lasses. WARREN WARD, 277 Canal St., N. Y. 


DUN PHOR PHUNNY PHOLKS and Sensible Sense 
for 10 of your Common Cents. Do not fail to see 











A Single Box 


Brandreth’s Pills 


Contains more vegetable extractive matter than twenty 
boxes of any pills in the world besides; fifty-five hundred 
physicians use them in their practice to the exclusion of 
other purgatives. The first letter of their value is yet 
scarcely appreciated. When they are better known sud- 
den death and continued sickness will be of the past. Let 
those who know them speak right out in their favor. It is 
a duty which will save life. 

Our race are subject to a redundancy of vitiated bile at 
this season, and it is as dangerous as it is prevalent; but 
Brandreth's Pills afford an invaluable and efficient protec- 
tion. By their occasional use we prevent the collection 
of those impurities which, when in sufficient quantities, 
cause so much danger to the body's health. They soon 
eure liver complaint, dyspepsia, loss of appetite, pain in 
the head, heart-burn, pain in the breast-bone, sudden 
faintness, and costiveness. 

BRANDRETH'S PILLS are sold at 25 cents per box, 
enveloped in full directions. Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP Is on the box. See 
upon it B. Brandreth in white letters. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUILDING, 

NEW YORK. 

For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines. 


yj ANTED. — A smart, experienced, and cultivated 

man, with a few handred dollars, to become part 
owner ip, travel with, and lecture for, or mauage the 
Frxest Exutsrrion in this country, having been doing a 
first-rate business, capable of extension, and repaying the 
investment in a few months. 

It is no panorama or minstrel show, is highly moral and 
educational, much patronized by clergymen, Sabbath and 
day schools, and the masses generally. 

Situation permanent. 

To a clergyman, teacher, or any energetic and capable 
man, a splendid chance is offered, other business requir- 
ing the whole time of the present owners. Apply to 5. RK 
NILES, Newspaper Advertising Agent, No, 1 Scollay's 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


Clergymen, School-Teachers, and experienced canvas- 
sers wanted for the “ Pen-Pictures of the War,” or Lyr- 
ica, Incidents, and Sketches of the Rebellion. Complete 
in one octavo volume. This volume of gems is now read 
for Agents. For territory apply to Ledyard Bill, 10 Sprudb 
St., New York. Send for a Circular. 





BARD & BROTHER'S (Established 1845) 


' GOLD PENS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES. Also Manufacturer of 
BARD & WILSON’S PATENT ANGULAR NIB GOLD 
PENS. JAS. D. BARD, Ag’t, No. 22 Maiden Lane, N. 
Y. Gold Pens Repaired or Exchanged. 

The Spirit of the Fair, Complete.—Now ready, 
bound copies of the Metropolitan Fair Newspaper. Price 
$150. Sent free by mail on receipt of price, JOHN F. 
TROW, Publisher, 50 Greene Street, Few York. 











= — 

The Wonderful Cantering Horses. 
Think of the delightful exercise of riding a horse pro- 
led by the weight of the rider. Girls ride as well as 
ys. Call and ride, or send stamp for cireular with prices. 

Invatips’ Travettine Cuams. 8, W. SMITH, 408 Broad- 


way, bear 





The above new Card has fifty-two beautiful pictures, of 
elegant design, and they can also be used the same as or- 
dinary playing cards, thus combining pleasure with amuse- 
ment. Enclose 50 cents and two red stamps, and send for 
sample pack. $5 per dozen. Liberal discount by gross to 
dealers. H. A. CASWELL, 60 Nassau St., New York. 


The popular Song, “ Dear Mother, I've come Home to 
die,” transcribed for the Piano by A. Bawmbach. Price 
50 cents. 

The Ticket of Leave Polka, by 7. G. Maeder. Dedica- 
ted to the Florences. Price 30 cents. 

on my Darling, a beautiful Cradle Song, by Geo. 
Danskin. 80 cents. 

Albert, or Say not Adieu! A charming Romanza, with 
Spanish and English Words, by Mad. C. M. Brinkerhoff. 
Price 30 cents. Any of the above sent by mail, free, on 
receipt of the marked price. FIRTH, SON & CO., 563 
Broadway, New York. 








EW INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. —* Yacht Club Polka 

Redowa,” “The Francis Polka Redowa,” *‘ The King 
Waltz Redowa,” “Columbia College Iulka,” by Johann 
Munck.—“ Morning Prayer,” ** For an Album,” Muiler. 
—* New Katy Did Schottisch,” Henry Pirna.—** Golden 
Cross Polka,” Kerrison. —“* Hambarg Schottische,” 
* Heart Chimings, a Waltz,” “‘Idylwild Polka,” Keller. 
—* La Belle Gallop," Morris,—‘‘ Biondetie Polka,” “0. 
F. March,” * ing ” Baker.—** Tender Glance 
Schottisch,” “Cloud with a Silver Lining,” “ Sanitary 
Fair Polka,” “Summer-House of Roses Gallop,’ Park- 
hurst, % cts. each. * General Grant's March,” “ Gener- 
al Gilmore's Grand March,” Vignettes, Kaf.—** Golden 
Bow Mazurka,” Kerrison.—‘ Les Lanciers,” Munck.— 
% Hillside Polka,” Powell, 40 cts. each. “ Livingston 
Waltzes,” Munck.—“They worked me all the Day,” Va- 
riations, Parkluurst.— Always look on the Sunny Side,” 
Variaticz, Grobe, 50 cts. each. Al) of which are recom- 
mended, Mailed free. Published by 

HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway. 


Printing-Press for Sale. — 
One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tri 


bution, Bed 88x51. Price $2500. 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 829 Peari St., N.Y. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 2 
Itimore, Washington, and all oorupi Vv 
oftruees, should be sent by HARNDEN'S EXPRESs, 
No, 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 

















Great Gift Distribution 
Gold Watches, Diamond Rings, 


And Elegant Jewelry. 
VALUED AT $600,000. 
GOODWIN, HUNT & CO. 

Jewelers, 


197 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
Send stamp for Circular. All letters should be address- 
to our Box 5706, Post-Office, New York. 


Heads of the Leaders. 


The Hon. Jouw Broven, Governor of Ohio; Mr. Tuom- 
a8 BLANouARD, the Lnventor; R. T. Taaus, M.D., Author 
and Physician, with Portraits, phies and Charac- 
ters. Also, Tax Homan Foor, its uyelotogy, Anatomy, 
and “How to Watt.” Personal Identities, The Se- 
ence of Forces. Heads of Men and Women Compared. 
Self-Government. The Human WUL Efficacy of Prayer. 
Dreams—their Significance. Premonitions of Death, Talk- 
ing in Sleep. Foreteiling Events; with Ethnology, Phys- 
iology, Physiognomy, Psychology, and much other inter- 
esting matter, in the Jone No. ILuoereatrep Purewo.oe- 
toa. JowrnnaL. Only 15 Cente. Address Fowien & 
Wes, No. 889 Broadway, New York 





FIELD, NAVY, and OPERA 
GLASSES manufactured by B. H. 
HORKN, Optician, 212 Broadway, 
corner of Fulton 8t.; aleo every 
description of Microscopes, Tele- 
copes, Spectacles, and Eye-glass- 
es at wholesale and retail, Send 
stamp for circular. 





D. BARNUMS 
“ SELF-SEWER,” 


FOR ALL SEWING-MACHINES, 
Preserves the Eyes, avoids bending. No basting. 
N° Machine complete without it. Price $1 50, with 
directions, sent by mail, For sale for ali Machines, 
at the inventor's headquarters, WILCOX & GIBBS’ Sew- 
ing Machine Office, 508 Broadway, New York. 


D. BARNUM 
rs! {—My Onguent will force 
them to grow on the smoot face in 21 days. Satisfac- 
tion given or money refunded. Price 25 cts., or 6 pack- 
ages for one dollar by mail. Address 
DR. FRANKLIN, Calhoun, Illinois. 


——$— 


Standard Goods. 


The reputation of Dr. Burnett is a guaranty of the good 
quality of his manufacture. It is sufficient to say of Bur- 
nett’s Flavoring Extracts, that, for their purpose, they are 
net inferior to his celebrated Toilet Articles 











For sale by the Adams Press Co., 26 Aun Street, \. Y. 
Circular free. Specimen Sheets ten cents. 


Attention Company! 


Clark's Onguent, a powerful stimulant. Each packet 
warranted to produce a full set of whiskers or moustaches 
in six weeks upon the smoothest face, without stain or in- 
jury to the skin. Any person using this Onguent, and 
finding it not as represented, by informing me of the fact, 
can have their money returned them at any time within 
8 monthe from day of purchase. Price $1 00. nt sealed 
and post-paid, to any address, on receipt of the money. 

Address, A. ©. CLARK, 

P. O. Drawer 118, 
Albany, N. Y. 





F YOU WANT TO KNOW 


A little of every thing relating to the haman system, 
diet, oe, marriage, &c., &c., read revised and enlarged 
edition 





MEDICAL COMMON SENSE. 

Among the many subjects treated in this work are the 
following: Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, 
Secrofula, Rheumatiem, Dyspepsia, Piles, Liver, and Phi- 
losophy of Digestion, Constipation, Affections of the 
Urinary Organs, Diseases of the Female Organs of Gen- 
eration, Barrenness, Impotency, Seminal Weakness, Kup- 
ture, Salt Rheum, Cancer, lysis, Diseases of the 
Heart, Neuralgia, How to Recover the Sight and Throw 
Aside Spectacies, Marriage and Sexual Philosophy, the 
Curious Marriage Customs of the World, Philosophy of 
Elopements, Philosophy of Child-marking, a Chapter for 
the Married, and « thousand of value to married and 
single, never written before, making altogether a curious 
book for curious people, and a book for every one; 
400 pages; 100 Illustrations. To be had of all News 
Agents. Contents tables sent free by mail to all appii- 
cants, or the book forwarded by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of $150. Address E. B, FOOTE, M.D., 1130 Broad- 
way, New York. 





O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 
foree them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 
est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 
sent by gail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 

der. R. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y 
-——— U.S. Artificial Leg Depots, 
Broadway, N. Y., Rochester, N. Y., Cincinna- 
ti, O., and St. Louis, Mo., where Government 
furnishes the U. & Army and Navy Leg to 
Soldiers gratis, or its value applied on the An 
atomica! Ball and Socket-Jointed Leg, which 

has lateral motion at the ankle like the natural one. 
DOUGLAS BLY, M.D., U. 8. Commuasioner. 
For instructions address Dr. By, at nearest Depot. 


 GARPET WARP. 
WOOL TWINE. 


Twines and Paper. H. A. HARVEY, $4 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 








Two Dollars ™4e from twenty cts, Call and ex- 
amine, or ten samples sent free by mail for 20c. Retails 
for $2, by KR. L. WOLOOTT, 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


New Army Watches. 


ARRANDALE & CO., Importers, 167 Broadway, New 
York, want Agents in every county and every regiment, 
for the sale of their new styles of Watches. Unueually 
liberal terms are offered to Agents. Send for circular. 


within my Heart, * gem of Song. 
Why I loved her, Faust March. I loved that dear old 
the best, each 50 cents. 
’s Omnibus. 700 tunes for flute, violin, 
or fife, $1. 


Complete Musician’s Omnibus, * musical li- 
brary of 1500 tunes, for violin, flute, or cornet, $2. Mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery, N. Y. 
$6 A MONTH! I want Agents at $60 « month, 
Dv expenses paid, to sell my Everlasting Penciis, 
Oriental Durners, and 18 other articles. 15 circulars 
sent free. Address JOHN F. LORD, 
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66 THE PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE 
SWORD.” 
THE GOLD PEN—THE BEST OF ALL PENS, 
MORTON'S GOLD PENB, 
THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD 


On receipt of any of the following sums in Cash, the 
Subscriber will send by return mail, or otherwise, ax di- 
rected, a Gold Pen or Pens- selecting the eame acoor ding 
to description, viz. : 

GOLD PENS WITHOUT CASES. 

For 2% cents, the Magic Pen; for 88 cents, the Lucky 
Pen ; for 50 conta, the Always-Ready Pen; for 75 cents, 
the Elegant Pen; and for $1, the Excelsior Pon. —These 
Pens are not numbered, byt correspond in eizes to numbers 
2, 8, 4, 5, and 6 respectively. 

THE SAME PENS IN SILVER-PLATED EXTENSION 
CASES, WITH PENUILA 

For 50 cents, the Magic Pen; for 75 cents, the Lucky 
Pen; for $1, the Always-ReadyPen ; for ¢1 95, the Ble- 
gant Peo; and for $1 &, the Excelsior Pea 

These are Well-Finished, Good-W riting Gold Pena, with 
Iridcemia Points, the average wear of every one of whieh 
will far outlast a gross of the bert Steel I’ens; although 
they are unwarranted, and, therefore, nol exchanreable. 

MORTON'S WARRANTED PEWS 

The name “A. Morton,” “ Nember,” and * Quality,” 
are stamped on the following Pena, and the points are war- 
—— for six months, exeept against accident. 

The Numbers indicate size on!y: No. 1 being the smal! 
est, Na. 6 the largest, adapted for the pocket; No. 4 the 
smallest, and No. 10 the largest Mammeth Gold leu, for 
the desk. 

Long and Medium Nibe of all izes and qualitice. Short 
Nibe of Numbers 4, 5, 6, and 7, cud made only of fret 
quality. 

The Long and Short Nibs ere fine pointed ; the Medium 
Nibs are Broad, Coarse Business poiats, The engravings 
are fac-similes of the sizes and styles 


GOLD PENS, WITHOUT CASES. 

For $0 75a No. 1 Pen, let quality; or a No, 8 Pen, 84 
quality 

For $1 00 a No. 2 Pen, ist quality; or a No. $ Pen, 
quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 34 quality 

For $1 25,a No 8 Pen, ist quality: or a No. 4 Pen, 2 
quality; or a No. 5 Pen, 3d quality 

For $1 50,2 No. 4 Pen, let quailcy; or 
quality; or a No. 6 Pen, Sd quality 

For $1 75, No. & Pen, let quality; or a No. 6 Pen, 3d 
quality. 

For $2 26, a No 6 Pen; $2 T5 a No. T Pen; $38 Wa No © 
Pen; $44 No. 9 Pen; $5 No 10 Penal) let quality 

THE SAME GOLD PENS, IN SILVER EXTENSION 

CASES, WITH PENCUS 

For $1 50 a No, 1 Pen, ist quality; or a No 8 Pen, 94 
quality. 

For $1 75, a No.2 Pen, tet quality; or a No. 3 Pen, ad 
quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 84 quality 

For $2 00,a No. 3 Pen, let quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 2d 
quality; or a No, 5 Pen, 34 quality 

For $2 50 a No. 4 Pen, ist quailty; or « No. 5 Pea, Mi 
quality; or a No. 6 Pen, &4 quality. 

For $3 00, a No. 5 Pen, ist quailty; or a No. 6 Pen, 24 
quality. 

For $3 560, a No. 6 Pen, Ist quality. 


GOLD PENS, ALL FIRST QUALITY, IN SILVER- 
MOUNTED DESK HOLDERS, 
For $200 a No 4 Pen; for $8 25 a No 5 Pen; for $275 
a No. 6 | en; for $8 50 « No. T Pen 
For $4 00 a No. 5 Pen; for $5 a No. 9 Pon; and for $6 « 
No, 10 Pen 

The * Ist Quality” are pointed with the very best Iri- 
doemin Pointa, carefully selecied, and none of this quality 
are suld with the slightest imperfection which skill and 
the closest scrutiny can detert. 

The “24 Quality” are superior to any Pene made by him 
previous to the year 1360. 

“ The 8d Quelity” be intends shall equal in respect to 
Durability, Elasticity and Good Writing Qualities (he 
only true considerations) ary Gold Pens made ekewhere 

In regard to the Cheap Gold Pens, he begs leave to say 
that, previous to operating his New and Patented Me 
chines, he could not have made as Good Writing and Lu- 
rable Pens, for the price, had the (hold been furnwhed gra- 
tuitously. 

Parties ordering must in all tnetancea specify the 
“ Name" or the * Number” and “ Quality" af the Pens 
wanted, and be particular to deacribe the kind they pre- 
Ser—whether et: ff or timber, coarse or fine 

All remittances sent by mail in registered letters are at 
my risk: and to all who send twenty ceni« (the charge for 
registering), in addition to the price of guods ordered, I 
will guaranty their safe delivery 

Parties sending Gold or S 
premium on the day received. 

TO.CLUBS, —A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed 
on sume of $12, of 15 per cent. on $94, and of 2 por cent, 
on $40, if rent to one aAdress at one time 

Address, A. MORTON, 
No. 265 Maiden Lave, New York. 


Union Playing Cards. 


Colonel for King, Goddess of Liberty for Qneen, and Major 
for Jack. 52 enameled cards to the pack. Kagles, Shields, 
Stars, and Flags are the suite, and you can play all the usual 
games. Two packs, in cases, mailed free on receipt of $1. 
The usual discount te the trade. Send fora Cireular. Ad- 


a No. 


5 Pen, 24 


will be sllowed the full 














dress AMERICAN CARD COMPANY, 
14 Chambers St., NX. Y., or 165 William Street, N. ¥. 
Have you Seen 


Fowler's Celebrated Adding Machine ? 


For proving additions in the ledger, tallying weights or 
meay ires, registering cash, dec . it stands unrivaled, Sent 
by mail or express upon receipt of price, 5 00. Addrewe 
Fowler Adding Machine Co., 212 Broadway, Room 5, N. 
Y. Send for cireuiar. 








T° CONSUMP TIVES. — ¥ ov wil! got the Recipe 
for a sure cure for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, and 
all lung complaints, by sending to Dr Uncas Brant, Box 
8581, New York. Hesends itiree, Write for is._it has 
housands. 


Aut Koes at BARTLETT'S, 4? Beoarwar, N. ¥ 


-_ vmepniegienineg . os - . 
Seir-Goipe Por Sewing Mactixes. $1 by mail New- 

DLe Serrer wire Gace, “ Gie. by mail. Nartlets’s 

Needle and Sewing Machine Depot, 442 Broadway, N. \ 


$12 WATCBES. $12 
An elegant Watch, set ta very heavy Silver Cases, of 
splendid finish, silver capped, ruby jeweled, fine English 
movements, pure white dial, and steel pollehed hands, 
promptly forwarded on receipt of Twelve | totlara, 
THOS, AMES & OO., 208 Broadway, N.Y 
P. O. Box 6206, 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
lave Juat Tubliahed ; 


BARBARA'S HISTORY. A Novel. By Amecsa P. Po- 
warps, Author of “ My Brother's Wife,” “ Hand and 
Glove,” *“*The Story of Cervantes,”’ &c., &c. Svo, Pa 
per, 60 centa. 





A POPULAR HANDBOOK OF THE NEW TESTA. 
MENT. By Groner Comme McWuosres, i2mo, 
Uloth, $1 Ov. 














HARPER'S 


GRANT TURNING LEE'S PLANE. 





PISK & HATCH. 


Bankers and Dealers in Government 
Securities. 
No. 38 Wall Strect, New York. 


POLLAK & SON, 
MreescHaUM MANUFACTURERS, 
Broadway, Near 4th &t., N. Y., 
Wholesale and Retail. Pipes cut to 
order and repaired. All goods war- 
ranted genuime. Send stamp for Cir 
cular, or $6 for eample pipe. 















50,000 Agents Wanted. 


ers for Army Badges, Gold Pens and Cases, 


1 oart 
( siga Pins and Medals, Watches, Jewelry, &c. 
Send for Wholesaie illustrated Cireular. 
B. T. HAYWARD, 
208 Broadway, N. Y. 


he we ' “Ome rk kms 


ar 
y 


DROOKLYN, 


TROPICAL BALSAM 





| in New Yore, 


| 





They ai» self-adjusting, and re- 
quire no holes punched in the strap. 
Dealers or manufacturers can en- 
lose Ten Cents Ourrency, and I 
Ll mail sample of two pattcrns. 

VPREDERICK STEVENS, 

215 Pearl Street, New York, 
’ 





68 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 
Printed directions for Self-Measnrement, list of prices, 


and drawings of diferent etyles of Shirts and Collars sent 
free everywhere, 








ENAMELED WHITH, 

Having the appear@ee and comfort of linen, have been 
wort in Bngland for the last two vears in preference t 
any other collar, as they are readily cleaned in one min- 
vie With a ™ ne. 

fo Military Men and Travellers they are invaluable 

Pries 15 ets. exch; sent by post to any part of the Union 
on the receipt of 90 centa. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Asunts Waytep is cvery Town in the Union 


S. W. 8. W2RP, 387 Broadway, N. Y. 
Wheeler & Wilson’s Highest Premium 





625 Wreadway, New York. 


Keep it before the People, 
That Fish’s Patent 


COOKING LAM? 


Is the only article known with which you can cook 
THRSE ARTICLES OF FOOD 
AT ONE TIME, 
WITH ONE BURNER, 
over a 
COMMON KEROSENE LAMP 
OR GAS BURNER, 
and not cost to exceed 
ONE CENT 
to prepare a meal. 
Manufactured by 
THE KEROSENE-LAMP HEATER CO., 
206 PEARL S8T., NEW YORK. 
Send for pamphlet and Price liet. Address 
WM. D. RUSSELL, Prest. 
Cherokee Medicines.— "very reader of Harper's 
Weekly is requested to send their address to us, and we 
will mail free of postage cur 52 page pamphlet securely 
sealed, giving valuable information. Address Dr. W. R. 
Mzewrtn & Co., No, 63 Liberty St., New York. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


No, 44 Wall Street, New York, 


Bankers and Dealers in all kinds of Government Stocks. 


U. S. 7.20 Treasury Notes, 











converted into 6 per cent. Bonds of 1881. 


The Bonds of new 10.40 Loan on hand for immediate 
delivery 


U. S. Army Agency, 


64 Bleecker Street, N. Y., opposite Pay Department. 
All persons having claims against the Government 
| should present them at this office for adjustment and pay- 

ment, 
Bounty of $100 06, in the following cases are now being 
paid. 

SOLDIERS DISCHARGED 0» scoount of 
wounds received in battle. 

VOLUNTEERS or REGULARS DIs- 
| CHARGED after having served 2 years. Payment 
prompt. Discharge can be sent by mail. 


BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Magnifying small objects 500 fimes. MAILED FREE ev- 
erywhere for 3§ Crnts, on Four ror $] OO, 
Address F. C. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass, 








Military Goods, 


Feenon anp Eweiisu Fancy Goons. 
Also, a fall assortment of 
Jet, Coral, and Steel Goods. 
Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, 


19 Maiden Lane & 22 John Street, N. Y., 
31 Rue du Chateau d’Eau, Paris. 
Sands St., Birmingham, Eng. 

What is more to be desired than 
A PLEASANT HOME? 
Whoever would know the eecrets of making home pleas- 
ant, should read 
HOUSE AND HOME PAPERS, 
by Harerer Beroure Stowe, author of “ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin." These papers are published in each number of the 


‘Atlantic Monthly 


and have attracted attention everywhere, They are full 
of interest and benefit to every household. They will be 
continued through the year. Subscribe to the ATLaNTio 
at once, and secure the reading of these iuvaluable papers 
The ATLantro is furnished at ‘Tnmaxs Dow.ans a year, 
postage paid, or \5 cents a number, Oiubs ied at 
reduced rates. Send 95 conts for a specimen © Taxon 
& Fiavve, Publichers, Bidston, Mave, 




















WEERLY__ 





’s Ten —These Books have 
received a popularity that hus never equaled by any 
other Pabliegtions in the same space of time. one 
should read them and recommend them to his neighbor. 
They are No.1. The Hunters.—2. The Trapper’s Retreat. 
—3. The Patriot Highwayman.—4. The Hunted Unionist, 
—. The Track of Fire.—6. The Man-Katers.—7. Char- 
lotte Temple.—8. The Death Face.—9. The Indian Slayer, 
—10. The Tiger of the Ocean,—-11. The Hunter's Tri- 
tumph.—12. The Ocean Rovers.—13. The Tory Outwitted, 
14. Zeke Sternum, the Lion-Hearted Seout.—15. The 
Scourge of the Seas. For sale by all News Agents, and 
sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, 1c. each. GEORGE 
MUNRO & ©O., 187 William St, N. Y. 


A Beavtirct Exeravep Goin PLatep Watcu, Double 
Case, Lever Cap, emall size, enameled dial, cut hands, 
‘+ English Movements," and correct time-keeper. 

A single ond sent free by mail in meat case, wITH A 
BEAUTIFUL OHALN, for only \e 

A neat Suver Warton, same as above, specially adapted 
to the Army. Sent free by mail, for only $7 


‘ 


$15 European Timekeeper. $15 


Or, Compass Watcn. 

A Surers “* Extra Double Gold Pl ited” engraved or en- 
gine turned Hunting Case Watch, Magic Spring, *‘ Genu- 
ine Enalish Jeweled or Nickel Movement,” “ M, J. Towt- 
as” Independent Action, Self Batance, and has a NEAT 
Muntature Compass sunk in the cap and attached to the 
movements, making it a “ Correct Guide™ to the Soldier 
or Traveler, Perfect time-keeper, “ warranted one year." 
WIL stan Acrn, and is an 

Exact Imitation of $100 Watch, 
Used by the British Army Officers. 
Sent free by mail, in elegant Morocco Case, for only $15. 

Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper of Feb. 20 says 
of the *‘ European Timekeeper,” “It is a novelty here, 
and an imitation of the ceiebrated timekeeper so much in 
use among the British army officers, and is calculated to 
meet the wants of our soldiers in the field." Illustrated 
News says, ** Correct timepieces ; and for beauty and fine 
finish they are equal in appearance to $100 watches.” 

Address CHAS. P. NORTON & CO., Lmportera, 38 & 40 
Ann Street, New York. 








The Exquisite Toilet Articles of the 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE OF N. Y. 
Send for a prospectus as below. 

Vinatenr pe Tormerre, Sovenesgn Cosmetic, Restora- 
tive and Sanitary, $1 25 and 65 cts. per bottle. Jaron- 
10a, FOR toe Hare, E.eaant, Certarx, but only harm- 
less Testorative, $1 and 50 cts. per bottle. Hume Paro- 
come, THE DetiguTrut On, T5cte. Mae- 
NOLIA PHILocome, THE Exqvisire Po- 
MADE, TS cts, One sixth off by the dozen. 
If your druggist has not these articles, 
take no other, but remit with your order 
te VICTOR E. MAUGER, 115 Chambers 
St., N. Y., sole agent for the Society, and 
you will receive carefully packed, 





Shults’ Onguent, warranted to produce « full set 
of Whiskers im six weeks, or money refunded. Seng post- 
paid, for 50 cents, Address C. F SHULTS, Troy, N.Y. 

'N those cases of scanty, retarded crowth, the person 
over 15, by its peculiar stimulating power, the Balsam 
of the Tennessee Swamp Shrub has been found to ex- 
cite the Beard, &c., to a fine and vigorous growth. 
History and a small sample box of this Balsam, sent 
eealed, on reeeipt of return postage. 

JOHN RAWLINS, 815 Broadway, N. Y. 








Grover & Baker’s 


Highest jum 
Elastic Stitch Sewing Machines, 
495 Broadway, New York. 
The Graefenberg Company’s 
UTERINE CATHOLICON (Marshall's). 
An infallible cure for ** Female Weakness,” and all 
Uterine complaints of women. 
Price $1 SO per bottle. Five bottles for Six Dottars. 
Tue Granrennene Veortaste Pitts. 
The best Pill in the world for family use, and for all Bil- 
ious and Liver complaints, Price 25 cents per box. 
Address all orders to J. F. BRIDGE, M.D., 
Resident Physician GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
No. 139 William Strect, near Fulton, New York. 
s2 Inquire or DEALERS EVERYWitree. 23 


Moths piaced near 


GEDAR GAMPHOR 





wilt in 2} minates, and gasp their last in ten. Cedar 


Cam phor is .tifling to insect life. Bugs*breathing through 
their skins can not resist its dense vapors. Efficient, 
cheap, and the best protection for Cloths and Furs against 
Moths. Sid by Druggists, town and country. Factured 
by HARRIS & CHAPMAN, Boston. 








The only enameled ‘'Turn-over” Collar made in met- 
als. Send $1 for a “'Turn-over" or 75 cents for a “Chok- 
er,” to C. H. WELLING, 94 Pine Street, N. ¥., and re- 
ceive it by return mail. 








[June 11, 1864. 


Watches and Jewelry 
Of every description. 

ae large or small, faithfully executed. Fstablished 

cree T. B, BYNNER, 175 Broadway, 

New York. 


Gold Watch Free 


AND 


$15 Per Day, $15 


Made easy by every Agent who sells our Great New and 
Wonderful Extra Large Size Stationery and Prize Pack- 
ages. $25 can we Maps in a few hours by smart agents. 
Crreatest money-making business of the age. Each Pack- 
age contains large quantities cf fine Writing Materials, 
such as Paper, Envelopes, Pens, Pencils, Blotters, Em- 
blems, Ladies’ Paris Fashion Plates, Designs for Needle- 
work, Cottage Keepsakes, Household Companions, Parlor 
Amusements, Guide for Letter Writers, Many Ways to 
Get Kich, Gents’ Pocket Calendars for the Year, Union 
Designs, Yankee Notions of all kinds, Recipes, Game<, 
Engravings, Rich and Costly Presents of Fashiorable Jew- 
elry, ete., ete., ete., the whole worth many pourags if 
bought separately. Price each Package onty BS cents 
retail. Wholesnle rates to Agents very low ' 
guaranteed $15 per day. A *plindid Sotip Gorn « 
ver Hunting Case Lever Warton (warranted) prevented 
reer to each Agent. Persons wanted to establish Agen- 
cies in every town and village. Amncies given sree. 
Send for our great new circulars for 1564 containing extra 
premium inducements, free. 8. C. Ki KARDS & CO., 
102 Nassau St., N. Y., Original, Largest, and Oldest Prize 
Package House in the world. 





MASON & HAMLIN 








An illnstrated catalogue free to any address. Address 
MASON BROTHERS, NEW YORK, or MASON & HAM- 
LIN, BOSTON. + ° 








DRY AND GROUND IN OIL 
in several drab shades. 
For English and Gothic Cottages, Outbuildings, &c. 
ROBERT REYNOLDS, Agent, No. 74 Maiden Lane. 


Steinway & Sons, 


a Manufacturers of 
Grand, Square, and Up- 
right Pianos. have re- 
moved their Warerooms 
to their new and splendid 
Marble Buildings, Nos. 
71 and 73 East Four- 
teenth Street, between 
Union Square and Irving Piace, New York. 

—EE ee = - = 


The Celebrate@CRAIG MICROSCOPE, 
combining Instruction with Amusement, 
is mailed, pre-paid, for $2 50; or with 6 
beautiful Mounted Objects for $3 25; with 
24 Objects, $5 50, by 

HENRY CRAIG, 
180 Centre St., New York. 

Also, he will mai!, pre-paid, the Belle- 
vue, or Perfected STEREOSOCOPE, with 
a sliding Focus and Field-Piece, accommo- 
dating all eyes, for $3 00; with 12 assorted 
views, $6. A liberal discount to the trade. 

















Hardens and invigorates the Gums 
Purifies and Sweetens the breath. Cleanses, Beautifies, 
and Preserves the Teeth. 

Sold by all Druggiets and Fancy Goods Dealers. Price 
75 cents per bottle, 

HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, 
21 


8 Greenwich St., New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
>. Have Just Published : 
NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS; or, Sketches of s 
Girl's Life. Written by her Sister. With an Intro- 


duction by Rev. R. 8. Foster, D.D. 16mo, Cloth, 90 
cents. 








SPEKE’S AFRICA. JOURNAL OF THE DISCOVERY 
OF THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. By Jomnw Han- 
wing Srexe, Captain H. M. Indian Army, Fellow and 
Gold Medalist of the Royal phical Society, Hor. 
Corr. Member and Gold Medalist of the French Geo- 
graphical Society, &c. With Maps and Portraite, and 
numerous Illustrations, chiefly from Drawings by Cap- 
tain Grant. 8vo, Cloth, uniform with Livingstone, 
Barrtu, Burron, &c. Price $3 50. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 





TERMS. 
One Copy for ome Year . . « « « - «$8300 
Two Copies for One Year . 550 


An Extra Copy, gratis, for eer) Club of Tex Svv- 
. for $27 50. 


Hareern’s Macazive and Harren’s Wrexzy, together, 
one year, $5 50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisurns. 





Davis Collamore & Co., 
479 Broadway, below Broome St., 


IMPORTERS OF FINE Cutna, Wenerwoop, Partax, &c., 
&. Enonravep Gass to order in great variety. 
CoLonep Stone Cura Divuxe Sets. 


ENTS WANTED 1 «cll the NATION 
Rarity AND ANNUAL RECORD FOR 9 . rs 
indispensable work for every one. 10,000 29%6 first 
week. Price $1.50. Specimen copies sent free by mail 
= ar a of “> co wk and Navy should 

ave ¥. ress GHORGE W, CHILDS, Putilisher, 
688 Chobuuns Street, Philaddphi, 





Circulation over 100,000. 
HARPER’S WEEELY. 


One Copy for One Year. . tas a 
One forTwo Years . 550 





And an Copy will be allowed for every Club 

Tex Sunscumurns, at $2 75 each, or 11 Copies for 
$27 50. Payment invariably in aivance. 

Tens To Apvertisens.—One Dollar per line for im 
tide, and One Dollar and Fif y Cente per line for out- 
Rb Advertizements each insertion. 

UARPLE & BRUTUERS, Pusiiearss. 








